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Key names 
on Ford’s 
Cabinet list 


Talent search yields 
new, old prospects 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


The ‘talent search” for the new 
Ford administration already has 
come up with a number of names 
being passed along to the President as 
possible Cabinet appointments. 

Suggestions include: - 

David Rockefeller. ‘The chairman of. 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, is men- 


tioned as a Cabinet member, perhaps © 


Secretary of Treasury. This is prem- 
ised on his brother, Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller, not getting the vice-presi- 
dency. The selection of two Rockefel- 
lers in high-up Positions is not envis- 
aged. 

(What the White House calis a right- 
wing “extremist” effort to smear 
Nelson Rockefeller — by trying to link 
his campaign contributions to politi- 
cal dirty tricks — has been dis- 
credited, according to a presidential 
spokesman. ‘‘President Ford has ad- 
vised me that Governor Rockefeller 
has been and remains under consid- 
eration for the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation,’”’ press secretary Jerry ter- 
Horst has told reporters. ) 

Elliot L. Richardson. The former 
attorney general is being pushed for 
**some place in the Cabinet,"’ perhaps 
835 an eventual successor to the 
present Attorney General, William B. 
Saxbe. 

Robben Wright Fleming. President 
of the University of Michigan and an 
outstanding labor-relations negotia- 
tor could be a replacement for Secre- 
tary of Labor Peter J. Brennen. 

William W. Scranton. Former 
Pennsylvania governor and 1964 pres- 
idential candidate. Mr. Scranton al- 
ways has been reluctant in the past to 
take a Cabinet position. But Ford 
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U.S. pressures Turkey: 
seeks Cyprus mediation 


Bangladesh schoolchildren: on the famine firing line 


‘One of the great turning | 
points in human history’ | 


Population, food crises bring a 
planet-wide look at future as parley opens 


BF Richard L. Strout ἡ 
7 “aff correspondent of 
“fu€ Curistian Science Monitor 


Washington 
World population today — ap- 
proaching 4 billion. 
World population 2100 A. D. — 10 to 
16 billion. 


Fewer U.S. ‘poor’; 
harsher problems 


τ By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

The number of ‘“‘poor’’ people in 
the United States has fallen 
sharply in the last 15 years — 
from 40 million to 23 million — a 
new study shows, but U.S. big 
labor says the new number is still 
“way too high.’ "᾿ 

The study defines “poor” as 
having an income of less than 
83.800 8 year for a person living 
alone or less than $6,000 for 2 
family of six. 

This is the U.S. Government 
estimate for a subsistence diet 
and minimum necessities for 
housing, clothing, and services. It 
is updated annually to keep it in 
line with rises in Uving costs, and 
it is 2% its highest level ever. 
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But it just can’t happen, sak. 
mogtaghers, -  - 

That is why the worla Penaaiaes 
Conference opening Monday in Brch- 


arest possibly coincides with one of. 
the great turning points in human. 


history. 
The rising line of global population 


has passed through the rising line οὗ. 


global food supply, many think. 


@ One-third of the world goes to. 


bed hungry at night. 


e@ There is starvation in parts of . 


Africa and India. 
@ There is drought in the Amer 
ican bread basket. 


@ Normal reserves of stored grain ; 


are depleted. 

Φ Diminishing fish supplies cause 
nations to extend offshore limits. 

e@ Fertilizer (based on oil) is 
scarce and expensive. 


Many are skeptical 

With all this bad news the reaction 
of the average citizen is skepticism. 
Things cannot be that serious, the 
sophisticated are apt to say. 

The Bucharest conference is taking 
ἃ careful Jook at the situation. It is 
hunting for a way out. It is certain to 
correlate bounding population with 


slower-rising food supplies. Andit will - 


note that unheeded demographers for 
years have been warning that before 
very long, under current trends, the 
world birthrate would outrun the food 
rate — that the perambuiator is more 
dangerous than the bomb. 
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Where coal dust and tensions swirl 


Harlan County, Ky., is once again a center 
of strife as coal takes on new importance 


By Frederick Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


If you go to Harlan County, 
there is no neutral there. 
You'll either be a union man 
ora thug for J. H. Blair 
—from a 1930's union song. 


Harlan County, Ky. 

The company guards at the High- 
splint Coal Mine fingered chrome 
plated pistols and automatic rifles as 
they suspiciously surrounded a 
stranger. Eight miles down the wind- 
ing mountain road, a visitor asked a 
striking miner at the Brookside Mine 
for directions to the company office. 

“A reporter was shot here last 
night. Want to talk to someone from 
the company, do you? Hop into my 
car. I'll take you," was the menacing 
reply. 

In fact no one had shot a reporter. 
So far the trouble in the mines of 
Kentucky's coal-rich Harlan County 
has scen few of the clubbings and 
shootings that made ‘'bloody Harlan” 


Regisiores σα 
with the 


a notoricus battleground between 
company gunmen and United Mine 
Workers (UMW) organizers in the 
late 1930's. 

Yet a-simmering tension has hung 
over the area’s mines since 180 Brook- 
side miners went out on strike more 
than a year ago. Many here say the 
outcome of this strike against 8 
subsidiary of! the gigantic Duke 
Power Company will largely deter- 
mine whether the UMW can make a 
comeback in edstern Kentucky's iso- 
lated mountain hollows. 

For more than two decades after 
the union won tts first Harlan County 
strike in 1938, eastern Kentucky was 
UMW country. Then a decade of 
decline set in under UMW president 
Ww. A. (Tony) Boyle. Critics said the 
national union wrote off eastern Ken- 
tucky, withdrew union pensions from 
miners there, and concentrated in- 
stead on Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. : 


per 


8 newsp: 
GP. "0. London 


Today only 12 to 25 percent of 
eastern Kentucky's miners are UMW 
organized. In July, 1972, Arnold Miller 
kicked off his successful challenge to 
Mr. Boyle for the UMW presidency 
with ἃ personal appearance at the 
Brookside Mine and 2 vow to bring the 
UMW back to eastern Kentucky. In 
June, 1973, the Brookside miners 
voted to be represented by the UMW. 
A month later the strike began after 
contract talks with Brookside’s 
owner, the Eastover Mining Com- 
pany, broke down. 


Since then, picketing miners have 
daily staked out the mine entrance, 
where they collect donations and 
occasionally yell catealls. Beyond the 
railroad siding that fronts on East- 
over’s dusty brick offices are a 
shrinking number of ramshackle 
company cabins. The miners living in 
them have not yet escaped to mobile 
homes or houses of their own. 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


. Washington 

The U.S. is talking tough to Turkey, 
and relatively mildly to Greece, in an 
effort to restore its own ability to 
mediate in the struggie over Cyprus, 
according to diplomatic sources here. 

On Sunday: 

Φ Outgoing’ U.S. Ambassador to 
Athens Henry Tasca delivered a mes- 
gage from U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger to Premier Con- 
stantine Caramanlis at his personal 
hotel suite in a downtown Athens hotel 
which overlooked recent anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations in Greece. 

The message urged the Greek 
leader to go slow in implement- 
ing the Greek decision to return to the 
conference table, and in withdrawing 
its military forces from NATO, while 
the U.S. tries to restrain Turkey. 

@ Meanwhile, the harshest words 


yet addressed to the Turks came from 
Defense Secretary James Schlesinger 
on CBS-TV. Mr. Schlesinger said 
“The Turkish military movement in 
Cyprus has gone beyond anything the 
Turkish Government's sympathizers 
are willing to accept." 

Partition ‘inappropriate’ 

He said in effect that partition of the 
island along the lines of the area now 
occupied by the Turkish Army could 
not be accepted by the U.S. while an 
end to fighting would make possible 
steps towards federalization. He said, 
‘It is inappropriate that Turks should 
hold 50 to 55 percent of the arable area 
of the island."’ 

The Greek Government has ac- 
cused the U.S. of favoring the Turks 
and condoning the buildup of a 40,000- 
man Turkish Army on Cyprus which 
has occupied the northern third of the 
island — an area which, according to 
Mr. Schiesinger, includes more than 
half the arable land. 


Cyprus partition: 
how long can it last? 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


United Nations, N.Y. 

Two diametrically opposed views 
can be found here as to the con- 
sequences of Turkey's seizure of the 
northern one-third of Cyprus: 

@ That at last there is an opportu- 
nity for a lasting, stable answer to 
years of Cyprus strife — although the 
violent methods used to reach it are 
deplorable. ‘It’s terrible, but it’s a 
clear-cut solution,'’’ says one well- 
informed diplomatic source. 

@ That, in the contrary view, “This 
solution has the potential for guerrilia 
warfare into the long, long future." 

Those who believe in the first, 
optimistic thests are convinced that 
the Turkish military had the seizure 
of northern Cyprus carefully planned 


-. for weeks hefore the attack was 


State lotteries — and 
other legalized gambling 
— are spreading in the 
United States. Many critics 
are alarmed at the Implica- 
tions. A four-part Monitor 
analysis begins today. 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Atlantic City, N.J. 
Ona marshy stretch of land not far 
from the grand old hotels of this once- 
elegant resort, a real-estate sign 
beckons to passing motorists: 
“Tf you want casino, 
why not here? 
A very good deal” 
A short distance away, ἃ car-wash 
firm advertises: 
“Free New Jersey lottery ticket 
with wash and hot wax’ 
And on a nearby church, another 


“Bingo tonight” 
These are signs of what some 
experts call a “‘prairie fire” of legal- 
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the odds are 


launched early last Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

Between the initial July 20 landing 
and the second assault last week the 
Turks were able to reinforce and 
refuel their Cyprus bridgehead and 
prepare for that second attack ‘‘ex- 
actly as if nothing was happening in 
Geneva,” says one diplomat bitterly. 

But, the optimists assert, the cap- 
ture of the northern slice of the island 
has produced a long but easily pa- 
trolled dividing lme between Turks 
and Greek-Cypriots running east-to- 
west mainly across open fields and 
the central plain. 

This is hardly ideal guerrilla terri- 
tory, these sources say, and possible 
guerrilla refuges such as the Kyrenia 
mountains to the north and the moun- 
tains of the south, they add, do not 
straddle the all-important dividing 
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ized gambling that is sweeping the 
U.S., its flames fed by financially 
hard-pressed states grabbing for any 
new source of revenue they can find. 

The rapid spread of state-run gam- 
bling operations 15 ing stiff warn- 
ings from knowledgeabie lawmakers, 
law enforcement officials, and others 
concerned that states are risking too 
much by plunging into a $30-billion 
business still run largely by organized 
crime 


Constant promotion 

And there are signs that the odds 
are bad — that state gambling is not 
the bright success it was planned to 
be. It requires constant and expensive 
Promotion; according to the FBI it 
has not cut into organized crime; 
although it has generated some new 
revenue, the amounts often have not 
matched promoters’ predictions. 

Nonetheless, 18 states will be oper- 
ating lotteries by the end of the year. 
and a half dozen.more are planning to 
join them, 

Off-track betting is under way in 
New York and Connecticut and is 
expected to spread to other states 
with horse racing. 

Legal ‘“numbers’’ games are 
Planned in New Jersey, Maryland, 


ad 


IN SRITISH ISLES 
130 ELSEM ERE 


LONDON EDITION 


Angered at the humiliation they 
have suffered in Cyprus. the Greeks 
have announced that they are w:th- 
drawing their troops from the NATO 
alliance, which is represented in 
Greece by seven United States bases 
and 4,500 to 6,000 United States mi}!- 
tary personnel. 

While the Greeks have not said that 
they would ask the U.S. to withdraw 
aircraft, ships. or men from Greece, 
they have limited flights from the 
U.S. military air base in Athens to 
those which request permission six 
hours in advance. 

Well-placed Washington analysts 
nonetheless are still hopeful that the 
wave of anti-Americanism in Greece 
can be contained, American bases 
preserved, and Greece eventually 
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Egypi seeks io 
regain influence 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

President Sadat is waging an 
energetic, muiltifront diplomatic 
drive to remedy the recent ero- 
sion in Egypt's regional ascen- 
dancy, which was unchallenged in 
the aftermath of the October war. 

Ingredients in this offensive 
are: 

e@ A campaign in the Lebanese 
press stressing Egyptian military 
weakness. Inspired by calculated 
Egyptian leaks, it is viewed by 
diplomats as an Egyptian an- 
tidote to current war talk in Tel 
Aviv and Damascus. 

e@ Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Ismail Fahmy is prolonging his 
Washington stay. He is seeking 
concrete American support for 
Egypt in the next phase of Middie 
East peacemaking, which Egypt 
fears may be dangerously de- 
layed and even diluted by the 
White House change-over. 
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and New York, and two other states ! 
(Rhode Island and Michigan) are 


weighing them. 
Legal casinos are likely to be 


approved this year in New Jersey and 
perhpas later in New York and neigh- 
boring states. 

State-run betting on football, base- 
bail, and other sports is predicted for 
East Coast states within the next 
decade. 


Moral attitude questioned 


State gaming officials contend that 
moral attitudes in America have 
changed, that people no longer view 
gambling as inherently immoral. 

Critics of state-promoted gambling 
hit back hard. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D) of 
Arkansas, widely experienced in com- 
bating organized crime, and a mem- 
ber of the National Gambling Com- 
mission set up to recommend national 
policy on gambling by October, 1978, 
told this newspaper he was ‘'con- 
cerned and alarmed'' at what he 
calied a “headlong rush of state after 
state’ into gambling operations be- | 
fore “adequate study" of the effects 
of such official gambling on organized 
crime and society in general. 
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But will Greece accede _on Cyprus? 
Gains won, Turkey talks peace 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Ankara, Tarkey 

In the first flush of their conquest of 
one-third of Cyprus, only a few Turks 
seem to be asking where it might lead 
them or the troubled east Mediterra- 
nean region as a whole. 

Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit says, 
“Now we can go back to the Geneva 
conference and negotiate with ease.” 
He admitted, however, that neither 
Greece nor Britain had shown any 
inclination to resume the talks, which 
collapsed just before Turkey's suc- 
cessful new offensive on the island 
began Aug. 15. 

A briefing by Mr. Ecevit, together 
with Foreign Minister Turhan Gunes 
and Defense Minister Hassan Isik, 
indicates that Turkey wants to return 
to Geneva to study first the ‘‘most 
urgent problems," such as the fate of 
more than 100,000 Greek and Turkish 
refugees living under each other's 
control in the divided island. 


Aims achieved 

Turkey intends to take no more 
territory “because we have now 
achieved the geographical basis of 
our political aims. ... We do not 
intend to force an exchange of popu- 
lations or move anybody out of zones 
administered by one side or the 
other," says Mr. Ecevit. 

In principle, direct Turkish military 
rule of the occupied zones should give 
way as quickly as possible to control 
by the '‘autonomous civilian Turkish 
Cypriot administration,"’ he replied 
when this reporter asked him whether 
a Turkish military administration 
would rule on the island. 

“The appearance of a military 
administration would only exist dur- 
ing a period of actual military oper- 
ations,"" he added succinctly, after 
Mr. Gunes said a few words to him in 
an aside. 

[Sporadic gunfire was reported 
Sunday on the southern edge of 
Turkish-controlled territory, but in 


Americans expect more inflation 


2ὰ areas the fragile Cyprus cease- 
fire appeared to be holding, the 
Associated Press reported. 

{Turkish maps showed Turkish 
troops in control of that part of the 
island north of a 65-mile Hine from 
Lefka east to the southeastern tip of 
the island, encom more than 
one-third of the island's territory. 

[In Nicosia the Cyprus Government 
radio interrupted its programs re- 
peatedly Sunday afternoon to deny 
reports of fresh Turkish troop move- 
ments to surround Nicosia as panic- 
stricken Greek Cypriots began to flee 
the capital for the second time in four 
days. 

(Greek Cpriots had begn to filter 
back to the abandoned and deserted 
capital over the weekend after pre- 
vious radio broadcasts had appealed 
for everyone to return to their jobs 
and begin rebuilding the shattered 
economy. 

What Turkey tried unsuccessfully 
to get Greece and Britz in to accept at 
Geneva — two geographically sepa- 
rated zones, each ruled by its own 
administration — Mr. Ecevit and his 
generals now feel they can get at the 
conference table because they have 
won it on the ground. 

Mr. Ecevit is saying in effect that 
this will prove better for the Cypriots, 
even for Greece despite the present 
bitter feelings of Greek Prime Min- 
ister Constantine Caramanlis and his 
people toward Turkey and the United 
States, and ultimately for the whole 
region. 


Citizens approve 

Though the Turkish Government is 
aware of international disapproval, 
and its military staff chiefs must be 
mindful of the threat of protracted 
Greek Cypriot guerrilla warfare and 
economic breakdown on Cyprus as 
sources of permanent instability, this 
has not gotten through to the ordinary 
Turkish citizen. 

Newspapers and man-in-the-street 
comments of Turkish radio and tele- 
vision hail the ‘‘giorious national 


Poll shows 46% of citizens fear 
depression similar to 1930’s 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Inflation and depression: Amer- 
icans feel the lash of the first, and 
expect it to get worse, Many also fear 
a depression similar to the 1930's may 
be coming. 

This picture emerges from the 
latest Gallup poll, conducted just 
before President Ford took office, 
with his promise of an early ‘‘eco- 
nomic summit” to tackle the nation’s 
complex economic problems. 

Fresh statistics on the second quar- 
ter performance of the U.S. economy 
do little to Ughten the gloom, though 
most economists — in and out of 
government — doubt that a major 
depression is on the way. 

Indeed, Arthur F. Burns, presti- 
gious chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, says flatly he knows of 
no major financial institution — 
American or foreign — in real trouble 
today. 

Collapse of the U.S. banking system 
in the early 1930's contributed to the 
Great Depression, but also prompted 
the creation of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC) and 
other guarantees of banking stability 
by agencies of the U.S. Government. 


System stands ready 


The Federal Reserve System 
Stands ready to be a “lender of jast 


resort" to any U.S. bank threatened 
with ruin, just as the Fed recently 
bailed out the Franklin National Bank 
of New York City. 

In the April-June quarter, reports 
the Department of Commerce, the 
U.S. balance of payments, measured 
on the ‘net liquidity” basis, plunged 
$6.28 billion into the red, after a first 
quarter deficit of $873 million. 

Contributing to the steep decline 
was a $1.71 billion trade deficit in the 
second quarter, due almost entirely to 
the huge cost of importing oil. 

The dollar cost of buying foreign oil, 
Dr. Burns told Congress, has more 
than trebled in the last year, to a $28 
billion annual rate in the April-June 
quarter of 1974. 


- Nations borrowed heavily, 


Also contributing to the overall net- 
liquidity deficit were large loans by 
U.S. banks to foreign governments 
and agencies, as other nations bor- 
rowed heavily to pay their own fuel 
import bills: 

Of great significance to working 
Americans was the fact that U.S. 
industrial production — output of its 
factories, mines, and utilities — hov- 
ered in July, rising less than 0.1 
percent. 

The same was roughly true in May 
and June, indicating that the economy 
is not shaking out of its slump. Gross 
national product, a wider messure- 
ment of output than industrial produc- 


Japan-Korea relations again 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tokyo 

The assassination attempt on Preai- 
dent Park and the killing of his wife 
will further complicate Japanese- 
Korean relations. 

A new strain in relations was 
apparent immediately after the shoot- 
ing during Liberation Day ceremo- 
nies Aug. 16. The South Koren Gov- 
ermment first announced that the 
assassin was a Japanese, Yukio 
Yoshii, and anti-Japanese demonstra- 
ters soon began gathering outside the 
Japanese Embassy in Seoul. 

Six hours later the government 
corrected earlier information to say 
the assassin was Mun Se Kwang, a 
non-naturalized Korean resident of 
Japan, 

Later special prosecutors said that 
members of a pro-North Korean asso- 
ciation based in Japan directed the 
rae and provided funds for the 

The South Korean reaction was to 
ban the departure from Korea of 
some 4,000 visitng Japanese and 
Korean residents of Japan for 23 
hours. 


Case more pivotal 


Even more pivotal as a result of the 
assassination is the case of Kim Dae 
Jung, the South Korean opposition 


politician who was kidnapped from 
exile in Japan and taken to Korea one 
year ago by members of the South 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency 
(KCIA). 

Korean officials assert that Mr. 
Mun admitted in interrogation that he 
was an active member of the Osaka 
committee to rescue Kim Dae Jung. 
Japanese police said Mr. Mun for 
merly was & member of that com- 
mittee but had dropped contact with it 
six months ago, 

The Japanese tear the South Ko- 
rean Government now will use the 
assassination attempt to justify its 
refusal to let Kim Dae Jung leave the 
country. The Japanese strongly pro- 
tested the kidnapping and have ἴον. 
bied loudly for Mr. Kim's release. 


Embroilment feared 


They also fear that the South Ko- 
reans might embroil in the assassina- 
ion the case of two Japanese recently 
jailed for allegedly helping anti-gov- 
ernment Korean students. The gov- 
ernment may use the shooting as 
justification for keeping the two Japa- 
nese in jail, they feel. 

But as quickly as the South Koreans 
took action against their Pacific 
neighbor, the Japanese Government 
was at work trying to soothe sus- 
picious South Korean officiais. The 
government swiftly expressed con- 
@olences and Japanese Prime Min- 
ister Kakuei Tanaka announced that 


᾿ he would attend Mrs, Park’s fumeral, 
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victory.” One Turkish professiona} 
man said, ‘We were the underdogs in 
Cyprus for generations. Now it will be ἢ 
the other way around.” 
Mr. Ecevit, himself a sensitive - 
journalist and man of letters, exudes 
sincerity when he says, ‘The way 
should now open to better relations 
with Greece, ... I have told and χ 
repeat now to my friend Mr. Cara. }- 
manlis that we want and need these | 
good relations. And 1 am still ready to 
meet him at a time and place of his 
choosing, but I do not want to 
him now in his time of difficulties.”” 
When asked to do so, Mr. Ecevit 
quoted from a poem he wrote in 1947 1. 
about “my brother Greek,” bound to * 
Turkey by the ‘warm blue of the 
Mediterranean.” 2 


Not a NATO matter 
For Mr. Ecevit, ''Cyprus is not a 
matter for NATO" though he hints [- 
that he regrets Greece's military fF 
withdrawal from the alliance. He says 
outright he welcomes Athens’s appar- [᾿ς 
ent decision to defer implementation }. 
of this for two weeks. ‘'The republic of 
Cyprus is not a NATO member, and 
Greece and Turkey were not in direct 
confrontation,"’ he points out. τ 
Over the weekend the first signs of | 
jealousy of Mr. Ecevit's new popu- | 
larity here appeared in the ranks of | 
the opposition Justice Party, which 
controls 148 seats to the 235 of Mr. [ 
Ecevit's ruling coalition in Parlia- 
ment. 4 
Sonhavadis, a paper close to the } 
party’s leader, former Prime Min- | 
ister Suleyman Demirel, asked |: 
whether the government had not | 
made a mistake by halting the Tur- | 
Kish forces on their present east-west 
partition line in Cyprus. Turkish Cy- 
priots still under Greek Cypriot con- 
trol, in piaces like Limassol, Larnaca, 
and Paphos, now face killing and 
reprisals, Sonhevadis warned. 
Therefore, it asserted, it would 
have been better for the military 
campaign to have continued until 
those enclaves were also '‘berated.” 


Continued from Page I 

“Hearings before the gambling 
commission,’ the Senator sald, ‘‘al- 
ready reveal that most state-run 
gambling enterprises cannot compete 
with illegal gambling businesses and 
require extensive pormotion and ad- 


tion, shrank 7 percent in the first 
quarter of the year and 1.2 percent in 
the April-June quarter. 


All this portends higher unemploy- | vertising to be successfu. 
ment, if only because the labor force { 
is growing and no new jobs are being | To attract new gamblers 


created. The jobless rate, now 5.3 
percent, is expected to move to 8 
percent or beyond by the end of 1974. 


“This places the state in the post- 
tion of trying to attract large numbers 
of people into gambling who other- 
wise would not gamble. No one knows 

now many of these enticed gamblers 
will find their way to illegal sources, 
or perhaps end up the terrorized 
vietim of a loanshark. I do not believe 
this to be sound social policy. .. . 
Certainly the stakes are high enough 
that we should know what we are 
doing before we proceed further.” 

Another warning comes from Dr. 
Robert L. Custer, a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration psychologist and an expert 
om gambling addiction. State-pro- 
moted betting, he says, will lead to 
more compulsive gambling, He also 
sees urgent need for more firm 
information about gambling’s impact 
on society. 

Qn the question of morality, Dr. 
Samuel A. Jeanes, 8 Baptist clergy- 
man and co-chairman of a coalition of 
religious bodies opposing legalized 
gembling in New Jersey, says, ‘Just 
because people's attitudes change, 
that doesn’t change principle: : 
trying to establish morality by con- 
sensus just won't work.” He 
Believes gambling to be a violation of 
the golden rule, and that it does not 
square with the Biblical question, 


Know about prices 

Most Americans may not com- 
prehend, or even know about, these 
highly complex measurements of eco- 
nomic activity. But they know full 
well that consumer prices rose at a 
12.6 percent annual pace in the first 
half of the year, and that July's 
whopping 3.7 percent increase in 
wholesale prices means higher retail 
prices later on. 

Against this background, 88 percent 
of adult Americans interviewed by 
George Gallup believe the economic 
situation in the United States will get 
worse, not better, in the next six 
months. Thirteen percent feel it will 
get better and 15 percent expect the 
economy to stay the same. 

Almost half of those polled — 46 
percent — believe the ‘U.S. economy 
is heading toward a depression, such 
as the nation experineced in the 
1980's."' Forty-four percent reject this 
view and 10 percent express no opin- 
ion. 

President Ford, who has described 
inflation as the nation’s top problem, 


shortly will convene -- in full view of ‘am I my brother's keeper?” 
the American public, which may 

mean TV coverage — a “summit"' 

meeting of government, congres- Bingo, raffles cited 


Those who urge more state-nm 
gambling argue that gambling al- 
ready permeates society. They com- 
plain that the clergy preach against 
gambling while relying on Bingo 
games and raffles to support their 
churches. They say that stockbrokers 
on Wali Street gamble with in- 
vestmenta. 

“And if given the chanée to operate 
state gaming as a business, without 
the federal restrictions that now ham- 
per their operations, they say they 
could produce enough revenue to 
lower property taxes and help finan- 
cially starved communities survive. 
*«'The public at large decided the 
moral issue years ago, when they first 
voted for legalized gambling,” says 
Edward Powers, New Hampshire's 
lottery director and the president of 
the National Association of State 
Lotteries. “It is pervasive to our 
society. Why should the racketeers 
provide this service and receive the 
benefits? 


Eridence stacks up 


. However, a growing body of evi- 
dence from studies and law-enforce- 
ment statistics is stacking up against 
daterun gambling: 
i ὁ State lotteries and off-track bet- 
ting have not proved to be producers 
of significant amounts of new income 
in states where they are in use, though 
they: have produced limited revenue. 
New York has had to think up new 
ways to revive drooping ticket sales; 
Michigan found tts first-year reve- 
tues to be 814 million short of the 
jected $30 million. Massachusetts 
predicted net new revenue of $50 


sional, business, and labor leaders. 


upset 


marking the first visit of such a high 
official to Seoul in three years. . 

A thorough investigation of both 
Mr. Mun and Mr, Yoshi, the man first 
named by Seoul, was initiated shortly 
after the shooting. And officials publi- 
ely sought to dissociate the assassina- 
tion attempt from other pending Ja- 
pan-Korea issues. 


Japanese act quickly 

Japanese officials also acted imme- 
diately to arrest Mrs. Yoshi, who gave 
Mr. Mun papers enabling him to get a 
Passport under a false name. They 
announced the discovery at Mr. 
Mun's home of a nine-page memo 
indicating the alleged assassin‘s year- 
old intention to kill President Park. 

Even the weapon was quickly iden- 
tified by Japanese officials, who said 
the pistol was stolen from an Osaka 
police box one month ago. 

But the Japanese reassurances 
may not be enough to help the case of 
Kim Dae Jung. Just last week the 
South Korean Government informed 
Japan that it was discontinuing its 
investigation into the Kim Kidnapping 
as it could find no evidence. 

In particular, this meant that the 
South Koreans would take no punitive 
action against Kim Dong Woon, a 
KCIA member with diplomatic status 
in Japan whose fingerprints were 
found by Japanese police at the site of 
the kidnapping. 


million; it was $14 million short in its 
tirst year and about $5 maulion short in 
its second. 

@ States have had tox constantly 
pour money into promoting lotteries 
and have been forced to come up ‘with 
new gimmicks to keep gales from 
dwindling. Opponents‘ argue, “If 
people want to gamble; why must you 
spend so much on promotion?"* Mas- 
sachusetts slone spent $1.5 million an 
promotion in its first full fiscal year 
(total administratiye costs are lim- 
Ited to 15 percent of all lottery 
revenues). 


More gambling results 

@ Legalized gambling has not cut 
significantly into organized crime’s 
lucrative illega] operations, sccard- 
ing to the Federal] Bureau of: In- 
vestigation. Off-track betting, how- 
ever, has succeeded in luring away 
most small horse-racing bettors from 
bookies, whose major business now is 
in other sports betting. 

Φ Government-promoted games 
lead to more gambling, experts say, 
although no one can say for certain 
thet they create new gamblers. Law 
enforcement officials say gambline 
definitely promotes loansharking and 
pushes debt-ridden gamblers into 
other forms of crime. 

@ Psychologists who work to help 
compulsive .gamblers say the: new 
opportunities for gambling that sre 
put before addicts makes rehabilite- 
ion tougher — and may well produce 
More compulsive gamblers, though 
more conclusive research may be 
needed. 

@ States have proved unable to 
compete effectively with organized - 
crime because the mob provides a 
better variety and frequency of gam- 
bling services, better odds; credit is 
available (along with high interest 
rates and ᾿ τεμοτρεὐνῶ collection methods), 


and illegal winnings are “nomtex- 
ab! 
Work not affected 


On the other hand, a recent study 
financed by the National Stience 
Foundation found that legalized: game 
bling does not appear to hurt the 
average bettor's work, or his family 
finances. The study found that state 
lotteries did not hit harder at people 
with lower incomes, that only "8 
srnall part of players’ budgets" went 
to lotteries and that there were “no 
meaningful economic effects on the 
ἀθλψετς or their families.”’ 

lergymen concede that the read 
of legalized gambling is the heros 
shift in attitudes away from : the 
Ἐ τοίραναπε “work ethic” that eschews 

e “something for no μ 
eae tbe gambling. se oe 

“It's been a losing fight,” sighs Dr. 
Dan M. Potter, pre Guten 
the New York Council of Churches: 
Gambling interests Succeed, he says, 
because people generally are willing 
to “let somebody else a, 
taxes. " Try my 


Proponents of Jegal gambling insist- 


that morality cannot be legate Πρὸς 


prohibition as an 


Opponents counter with, ὦ “Just 


and they point to, the talhie ἃ 


cause people garabie,. that δορδβεὶ. 


make it right. People rob banks, toy 3 
but we don't legalize 


bank robbery.” 


“Betting is a reality in this country; 
that’s not a moral judgment -- that's 
a fact,” responds one: New. “York 


gaming official, 


Apperently the National: Council ot 
. Churches egrees. A councll spokes- 
man told this reporter, “We don't 
have & policy on that subject Dlegal- 


ized gambling]. 
hasn't excited 


Its peso that 
ard in 


the last 29 years.'". τ 
Most opponents of vegans gam- 
bling view lotteries as-only the step- 
ping stone to more potentially d2n- 
gerous forms of gambling, such as 


casinos — which are.generally held to 


be the most harmtfu! because of their 
corrupting influence on government 
and communities and thalt attractive- 
ness toorganized crime. -. + - 
Atlantic City hes become the frat 
battleground for legalized casino 


gambling in the 


U:S, qutside of Ne- 


vada, where casinos Bare —— 


legally since 1931. - . rose af 


If New Jersey voters. ᾿ decid 
Noyember that they want casinos. = 
their state, Atlantic City wilt be the 
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δ paper gives no indication of ε 
firms would be selected for’ 
Planning agreements. - : 
gh the white paper “was ||. 
ed with a crescendo of criticism _ 2 


given: wide powers to take .a.con-: 


trolling of 100 percent intirest in any : 


company. . 

According - to.. Mr. Benn, the pro- 
[posed beard would not only atternpt to 
salvage ~ afling. British . businesses, 
such as the shipbuilding industry, but 


it would also gain control of “‘profit- ~ 


able private enterprises.” The gov: 
ernment, for instance, has already 


indicated that it intends to take over ἡ 
most of Britain's booming North Sea 


eenarian einpero is a 
in CHIEF OF ‘THE Armed Forces. 


But it is precisely those έγαθὰ forcas. ᾿ 


whoarerulnghim.. . 

The recent action also was signifi. - 
cant in that the Armed Forces'Cem- 
mittee — which has never. 


public — backed: the πιστὰ wit a 


Oz 


sae σαν 
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enterprise’ board which would’ be - : 


; armored column passed by. ks 


- Peru's anchovy fishing: - 


_vsalendar, tae dnc are only'a few of : : 


hours after the release of 2 
on’s white paper a large 
travel firm, Court Line, an- 
that if was bankrupt. ‘The | 


of the ailing company was 
ἃ in June and the govern- 
promised would-be trav- 


relationship as if we bad a total 
breakdown in communications, 
- Which many of us in the press 


ined the streets, cheering as the ὁ} 


to resume in autumn 

Lima, Pero 
eru will resume anchovy fishing at 
ue end of September or early in 
October, Fisheries Minister Javier 

. Tantalean Vanini has announced. 
. Peru suspended anchovy fishing off 
its coast — except for-the port. of 
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: Sof unusual aa distinctive 
e Metropolitan Museum — 
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By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer ; ἧ 
. .. doing a high-wire act .- 


τ  TerHorst: 


corps seemed to think existed at 
the White House at least the last 
year. fF 

“So I think the absence of an 


‘it haa to be a hostile realtionship. 


There’s no reason why we 
shouldn't be adversaries in the 


of the chamber after they've 
voted against each other. Or 
lawyers can maintain a freindly 


“I think the adversary relation- 
ship ought to be on issues, not on a. 


the press can serve its role well, 
or, I don’t think, the spokesman 
for the President can.” 

- The man who intends to defuse 
the job which his predecessor 
made so ive seems cast in 
the right role. At briefings, he 
appears to be popular with his 
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Chicago 
known him for a long time, calls 
him ‘‘a fine, solid newsman — 


and “a remarkable change from 
Ron Zeigier.”’ 
William May of Media General 
News Service, another long-time 
associate, thinks Mr. terHorst's is 
“en excellent appointment, it’s 
to have a professional in 
here.” He calls him ‘‘cool, calm,” 
even on the bumpy campaign 
trafl they both covered; he re- 
members a hotel clerk in per 


press reservations list but that he 
could have the room of Chief Two 
Horses, who hadn't shown up yet. 
Columnist David Broder of the 
Washington Post says Jerry ter- 
Horst is ‘terribly considerate” 
and remembers ‘those awful 
nights” on the campaign trail 
when “‘we'd sit up writing over- 
night stories. ... He always had 
his notes m order and knew what 


esty, 
experience. 


Perfumed Powder Mis, After Bath Freshoner 
ond Perfumed Talc. 


he was going to write and would 
help, would sort of shepherd the 
legs organized writers, keep them 
from falling slumped over their 


iters. 

“Ge has a kind of mother hen 
quality,”’ says Mr. Broder. “I 
think he'll take care of the guys 
over there [in the briefing room] 
batons make sure that no one gets 

Former presidential press sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger says of Mr. 
terHorst, “He doesn't get ruffied, 
15 low-key. I'm glad we're back to 
the point where the press secre- 
tary is anticipating questions, 
taking time to see the President, 
getting his response to questions 

ed.’” 


The men under those laurel 
wreaths has a boyish shock of 
brown hair, a quick smile, a 
weakness for Dixieland jazz and a 
fast harmonica, a fondness for the 
sailing and trout fishing he has no 
time to do in what is now a 16- 
hour-a-day job. 

He is a career newspaperman, 
although he started out in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, determined to 


- be a dairy farmer and dropped 


out of high school in 10th grade for 
two years to do it. But an encour- 
aging high school principal even- 
tually yanked him off the tractor 
and back into a cram course to 
get his degree and an agricultural 
scholarship to Michigan State 
University. 

Are there any problems in 
being the press spokesman for as 
candid a President as Jerry 
Ford? ‘‘Not really,” says Mr. 
terHorst. ‘I think I have a feel for 
the man. At least he’s given me 
the job because he thinks I do. 
And besides he’s very candid with 
me. He telis me precisely. 

‘"We don’t have too many prob- 
lems of understanding the words 
we use because he’s a very plain- 
spoken and direct man. if he 
leaves me in doubt I ask it over 
again. I don’t leave the Oval 
Office and try to represent the 
President’s position on something 
without - knowing what I’m 
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Drought, 
floods 
press India 


Dwindling supplies 


prompt negotiations 


By Razia Ismail 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New Delhi 

This year’s monsoon rains, which 
have flooded vast areas of agricul- 
tural land in India and Bangladesh, 
are putting heavy strains on both 
countries. In Bangladesh the floodwa- 
ters have covered almost half the 
country. Some 2,500 persons reported 
to have perished, and millions have 
been left homeless. 

India, battling both drought and 
torrential floods in its own states, has 
managed to rush some relief supplies 
to its hard-hit neighbor. But little help 
has been forthcoming from elsewhere 
to alleviate Dacca's distress. 


Plight worsens 

Famine is a dirty word in official 
assessments of such crises, but re- 
ports from badly flooded Assman and 
points east clearly show the people’s 

light. 

Crowds have been pouring into 
towns of Dhubri, Golakganj, and 
Fakirgan] in the wake of floods, 
begging for food and raiding garbage 
dumps. The standing paddy crop has 
been destroyed. Indian Air Force 
helicopters are parachuting food to 
the marooned villagers in Bihar, and 
Army boats have been pressed into 
relief work in East Uttar Pradesh. 

State officials of Madhya Pradesh 
and Assam have complained of ‘near 
famine” conditions and appealed for 
aid. With poor stocks in its granaries 
after a lean winter harvest, India is 
hard pressed to feed the flood- 
stricken. 


Millions flee 


The number of peopie turned into 
refugees by the monsoon runs into the 
millions now. So does the fiscal loss in 
foodgrains, housing, and livestock. 
And while some states grapple with 
swirling river waters, the states hit by 
drought are also facing the destruc- 
tion of their standing crops. 


By Jason Morris 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Jerusalem 

Diplomatic approaches have been 
made by several black African coun- 
tries to Israe! since all of them except 
Malawi broke relations with the Jew- 
ish state during last year’s October 
war. But none have formaliy sug- 
gested that the ties be renewed. 

An authoritative official here cited 
Liberia, Senegal, and the [vory Coast 
as being outstanding among the Afri- 
can states that have sent out feelers. 

He also confirmed that trade has 
been continuing with many of the 
African countries in spite of the 
absence of diplomatic links. 

It is common knowledge that Israeli 
"ἜΜ Al” airliners have been making 
“technical landings" at Nairobi air- 
port in Kenya, on regularly scheduled 
Tel Aviv-Johannesburg runs. 


The Union Agriculture Ministry has 
so far stuck to its contention that the 
coming harvest prospects are 
"bright." Much depends on the timing 
of showers in arid areas and the 
Indian Parliament was told recently 
that the monsoon has revived in time 
over Gujarat, Andhra, Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, and Karnataka states. 

Even if the ministry's predictions 
are borne out, the fact remains that 


The mast impressive contact be- 
tween Israel and a black Africa 
leader was with Liberia's President 
Toibert. He sent Israel’s government 
a congratulatory note on the com- 
pletion of disengagement agreements 
on the October war fronts. 

The message was described as 
“positive” in that it looked ahead to 
further progress toward peace in the 
Middle East. 

Other approaches were said to have 
been made by Senegal’s President 
Leopold Senghor, regarded here as 
one of the most outstanding of Af- 
rica's statesmen. 

“There have been approaches, 
talks, and meetings," an aide said, 
“and trade is going on. But we are 
treating it all very gingerly.” 


Disappointment noted 


The point was that so far no black 
African nation has openly proposed 
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Rickshas any refugees from Bangladesh floodwaters 


ment has had to bring otit a supple- 
mentary budget loaded with new 
taxes to raise more funds for the 
years needs. This has brought the 
year’s tax load to a record, 4,440 


India’s foodgrain stockpile has been. 
in bad shape ever since the 1972 
drought that hit 22 million people: 
Food given out then as relief supplies™ 
has not been replenished by [ων 


sequent harvests. ᾿ million rupees ($568 million), much of 
_ + which must go to buy food. India 
. — currently buys wheat from the United . 

Purchase negotiated "States, Australia, Canada, and Ar- 


Prices of foodstuffs continue to. sentina. 
spiral all over India and the govern. 


2 


Black African nations edge back toward ties with Israel 


2 ‘the bad old imperialists have been 
τ doing. ali along, giving aid so as to 
. finance the purchase of products from 
‘the donor nations. The only difference 
-is that there was a much closer 
falationship between the aid given by 

They also have noted Arab-African ~ Western nations and the volume of 
discord in other fields, such as estab- - trade between them and developing 
lishment of a proposed Arab-African ‘.countries.”’ 
development bank. One official -.- Τῇ strong language, the East Afri- 
charged that Egypt had sought to gain © tandard airobi-based, 
a dominant position in the project. = 7 also) 

Criticism of the Arabs also has been 
detected in the African press. 

Writing in the Sunday Nation, pub- 
lished in Nairobi, Hilary Ng’weno 
contended that ‘‘the honeymoon be- 
tween Africans and Arabs seems 
almost over.” 

“In other words, the money we are 
being loaned is infinitesimal as com- 
pared with the sums we are being 
asked to spend on increased oil prices. 

“In fact, the Arabs are doing what 


reestablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

However, the Israelis are aware of 
African disappointment with the Arab 
states and especially at the rise in ofl 
prices in the aftermath of the war. 


inet Arab money is about to be 
idistributed to African countries hard 


By the Associated Pess ἀρὰ σοῖν ἐδ tar bah aa the Gaon 
quarter of 1971. 
New York There had been considerable uncer- 


The Internal Revenue Service tainty over the tax status of Centrex 
(IRS) is engaged in a nationwide tax ‘.equipment for years, since the system 
auditing program that eventually vis one of a very few that accommo- 
could cost nearly 2,600 large users of - 
the Centrex" telephone service as‘: 
much as $30 million in back taxes and 
interest penalties. 

The IRS, which announced its tele- 
phone tax-hunt last March 19, now 
says more than half of those 2,300 
corporate audits have been com- 
pieted. 

Those being subjected to IRS de- 
mands for back taxes plus 6 percent 
penalty interest include some of the 
nation’s biggest corporations and 
newspapers, all of whom rank as the 
heaviest users of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company's Cen 
trex systems. 

The IRS says about 50 to 60 percent 
of those audited so far have paid the 
assessed taxes and penalty interest, 
but that figure includes a number of 
firms that have paid under protest. 

Western Electric Company, Inc. 
and the Albuquerque Journal, for 
instance, paid their assessments but 
at the same time filed “claims for 
refund" that are expected to be 
rejected by the IRS. The claimants 
then can take the issue to court. 
Western Electric. the big mamufac- 
turing subsidiary of AT&T itself, has « 
stated it would do so if fts claim ig ° 
rejected. 

‘The taxes currently sought by the: 
IRS audit programs are only on- -Cé 
Centrex equipment. And due to the :v 
statute of limitations, the audits ex- x 


Calls made and recetved within a 


‘empted from federal excise tax by a 
1988 law known as the Excise Reduc- 
tion Act. ΔΒ other calls made to points 
outside the system were subject to 
taxation. 


i 1973 IRS ruling that the equipment 
serves a dual purpose and is therefore 
bject to federal taxation. 

A Centrex system employs a PBX 
private branch exchange) in-house. 
switehboard, The equipment is de- 
_‘Bigned so that extensions within the 
“Centrex network can be reached by 


δ᾿ Seek ante ει ayers eee 


“The Centrex ‘system algo permits 
identification of the chargeable calls 
‘extension number. 

Ag a. general rule, when the govern- 
‘ygient andits.a Centrex user, it must 
_. issue an administrative summons to 
“obtain the billing ‘record from a given 


Negotiations are under way to ξοὲ 2 


‘company’s Centrex system | were ex- : 


The tax statis of Centrex equip- '. 
ment was brought into focus at last in. 


᾿ anti-trust violations and’ with wilifal “ 
x @irect dialing. Outside phone calla can ᾿ 


- Bell subsidiary. Normally the tele- 


_‘elatming prétension to rigorous ᾿ 
aeceticiam. And he has no fflusion that ᾿ 


Ἢ facing starvation in the near future. 
+ Also 8 dormér executive heddof the 


President ofew group - 
Now. living in Connecticut, he was 
persiaded last year to.join the board 
Of a. new poverty-oriented organiza-- 
tion called Bread for the World; and in . 


ἢ Tork under the leadarahip of the Rev. 
ἡ Arthur’ Simon, a .young Lutheran . 
nifnister with ἃ parish in a poor areii 
‘the Lower RastSide.. . . ᾿ 
|” "Eis coneept was to.enlist clergy and’ 
-Jaity of ail denominations in a citi-: 
zen’s ‘action ‘movement ‘somewhat 
comparable to Common-Cause but 
- focused otf the Jagos of world bunger 
and operating with an explicitly reli- ἢ 
.Zlous orientation. Meetings carry the 
Qual. of Christian worship and 
a aperyny political action. 


{anaes thiough his world council ex, 
perience, and Dr. Blake now is using . 
his “establishment contacts to help 
Σ | Dae te Βανι δρόσον nfs = βδειοιαῖ,. 

TCE: 


τ αι τοὺ όμως ᾿βαρότε thé 
oil crisis conimittee of the Organiza- 
tion for African” Unity “(OAU): will |: 
-meet in Dar es Salaam to decide‘how 
to allocate an estimated $136. million 
in Arab Fund loans: 

But the sum 15 riot nearly‘ as‘mu 
as OAU black African mem! j 


weft 


τ Simon as director, along with Ἰ 
other staff to he added-as funds are ε 
: available, will do the leg work and 


million in Joans for black tountries. , 


Even thet sum was adjudged. in- =to urge support, for the International 


- Development Association, an agency ἢ 
_of:.the World Bank providing ‘‘soft 
*? t6 the poorest countries.. : 
.“Bread for the World is not com- 
‘eatin veth ‘the established , church . 
τ relief agencies,” Dr. Blake explained 
in an-interview here. It encourages’ 
j. Support for them, but goes further to ~ 
. focus on the need. for action by the 
‘U8. Government, he says. 

“One of the false answers is for a 
.person to give a lnindred dollars and 
think that solves the problem,"’ Dr. 
‘Blake commented: “There. has to be - 
‘am economic-political decision by the: 


grams have been set up to replace the: j 
many Israeli efforts at on-thie-acene: 


etetiaa for read building, training” 
of automobile mechanics, and teach- 


nc company ‘fs merely ‘the - 
collector and in the ΣΡ ; 


equipment, as opposed to tates the , 
eee ¥ 
"This time the enemy ts not thé IRS. 

but American Telephone & Telegraph grdaaly exameeteted’ τῇ 
| ee ren 


Company and its operat 

diaries in their capacity as and to hungry people, Dr.. Blake told 
-coliector. : Ἵ the : Foreign: -Relatioris ‘Cornmittee. 
᾿ A group of Centrex corpo users 
— duPont Glore Forgan, inc: 

nolds Securities, Inc., Home 

ance Company, Schenley nd 
Inc., Monsanto Company, and’ Swit 
Company filed suit in a federal dis 
trict court in New York City 


1972, charging the Bell Syasiex with 


.dereliction regarding their 
of federal excise ‘taxes on the 


10. Chindse fatugeas flee 
after selzing. fishing junk 


Ait aids, the mut canted 
failing’ until 1971 — in. some: 
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rid discipline. 


᾿ By Richard Mowrer 
of in school? | aren 
“By Mary Kelly : ' Madrid 
iq the Coren Seles Monitor | _. Is the Franco regime today no more 


ἘΕΥΕΞ icra ΜΕΝ 1. : refo 
᾿ TMs are convinced that this is so. 
Mey pepo aaa amc }-The 38-year-old set up 


This has happened often enough to during the ctvil war of 1998-1999 is 


warrant that school principals exam- at 


} well as outside it, and Spain's author- 
.} dtarian structure no longer fits, these 


. In many instances; it says their 
Ἐν; members still have access to due 


“its militant identity, absorbed by the’ 
Ὕ' state’s all-embracing national move- 
" ment, which itself is weakened by 


<a 
ἘΠῚ 


_ Service. 


= eipals trom acting on the belief that 
δ: parents send children’ to’ school to 
* learn and that no learning can be 
* carried on where ‘some students are 
oe, to prevent others’ from 


In New York the issue of ‘school 
discipline grew into controversy when 
two Bronx high-school deans. were 


many as 10,000 calls a day. 


Service. 


¥ 


’ ceived as a direct answer to suck acts.. 
’ “Rather. we are concerned with |° 
constraints in matters of school 
εν erime. Conflicting actions’ by. 50- 
called liberal groups and others in 


Largely the responsible 
attitude of our people. 


anes 


We work hard at 
doing things right. 


oe “There is no question,” sayn Dr. 
. * Hurwitz, “but that the common-sérise. 
Py approach to schodl discipiine has been’ 


+ ts tacit οὐ es τος haa OOO Gracin Glare 
IY selected by a member of the Gregorian 
Oriental Rug, now is the 


ELL'OR CHANGE? i 
nig A core Grain, γι Coat may δ 


Water oO og red, Hae pb nn, Web 
᾿ waiting for'your visit. 


For HALLS, FOYERS, CORNERS & DOORWaYS: 
‘Thousands of rugs 2x3 -- 4x 6in she, and many hondreds of runners 
in various widthe and ‘Scater sizes from $48. Woaves include 
ee ΤΟΉΚΟΜΑΝ, PERSIAN, ANATOLIAN and 5 few 


INC. 


(714) 586-5220 


For DINING ROOMS, FAMILY ROOMS, LIVING ROOMS - 
In the elessic room sie 8 x10 — 10 x'14 GREGORIAN offers an 
unparalieled essortmertt of rugs, new, antique and semi-ancque. ΑΒ the 
° femiliar, tweditiona! types are avellable.2s well as marry rare and Tovely 


ἦ ΑΒΉΙΖ, 
ΤΙΆΒΙ, JOSHEGAN, KESHAN, USHAK, TUBROMAN, BOLKARA τὸ 
reme but a few. Prices from 5650. tenes 


For LARGE AREAS: STAIRS ei 
GREGORIANS la proud ofits exlecion of macaptionaly large rugs from 
10x 14 = 22x33, Many types and colors are renrasented. Also, there is 
alarge selection of διαὶ runnare ln vetoue with and lengths. Sires arnt 
prices on request. " . : 


munity. 


ade ace SS a ᾿ 
Fast 3 


London the horse comma 
Pageanify which thnilt ee ee 
the 


scanners and \oilet waters. 


—_ seaaemareret δα Shops Ἰπίμιοιν 


Pe TAYLOR OF LONDON” =. 
“oe, 166 Sloane Street, London SW1X9QF Telephone 01) 235 $655 


When grade st Gragorian's are pading 
ea "aa Sea 


Director Ronald Ἢ. Walker says the Park Reservation 
System, Inc., has had trouble hiring competent people to 
"handle reservations and obtaining facilities to handle as 


Vacationers planning to make reservations should use 
the following procedures, Mr. Walker says: 

@ Write at least 10 days before departure, if possible, 
> ‘to Park Reservation System; Inc., P.O. Box 1976, Cedar 
4 Rapids, Iowa 52408. Do not write to the National Park 


@ Include in your application: the name of the park; 
the dates you plan to camp there; thenumber of people in 
your party; the type of equipment you will use — trailer 
or tent; and whether you are bringing with you any pets, 
| which may be banned from some campgrounds. 

e@ Also include the $2 reservation fee, plus the rental 
Ὁ} for the campsite. Find out the nightly rental fee at the - 
|} park, then add 92 for making the entire reservation. 


τ yyiLLOWS FOUNDATION, 


“23871 Willows Drive " Laguaa Hills, CA 92653 


© A residential retirement community 
an Scientists of advancing 


Franquilty and Security .. 
dents of The Willows frequently δι 
press warm appreciation for the-ever 
present atmosphere of peace and 
security found in this beautiful com- 


Φ There is abundant activity in church 
and recreational endeavors .. . 
always without 
interest of the individual resident. 

© A beautiful dining room provides a 

sumptuous mid-day repast for those 

who like freedom from the daily 
chore of cooking -. 

apartment is fully ‘equipped with a 

modern electric kitchen. 


Your inquiry ἐς teeited 
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| Spain looks on-and wonders ΠΡῚΝ 


Is Franco regime set to collapse? 


The ? Spaniards in a position 
to know think that the armed forces 
too sense the need for change, ttirough 
orderly evolution toward more free- 
dom. 

The virtually bloodless overthrow 
of the 46-year-old dictatorship in Por 


. tugal this spring, the collapse of the 


dictatorship in Greece, and the iliness 
of Spain's octogenarian caudillo, Gen. 
Francisco Franco, have stimulated 
the argument of forward-looking 
bs migra’ that the time for change is 


nn fact, the processhas begun. as far 
as 8. portion of the Spanish press is 
concerned. Views are being ex- 
pressed in print, though not on tele- 
vision, which a year ago would not 


Thus .the news weekly Cambio-16: 
“The fall of Nixon is a shining 


. example for half the world that 


freedom and democracy are still 
possible... . . Why can it happen there 
but not in many other places as 
well?" 

Likewise commenting on Water- 
gate, a provincial new: Spaper ex- 
pressed admiration for “8 freedom 


Campsie reservations 


By the Associated Press 


Wi 


Ἂν ‘ashington 
: The new system for reserving campsites in 21 national 

’ parks is overwhelmed with telephone calls it cannot yet 
handle, according to the director of the National Park 


E hesitant about using the, oF ἘΞ ᾿] What makes Wheaton 
arts ‘leary Moving Service BETTER? 


STERLING 


SILVER ἘΞ ΞΕΞΞΕ, 

SEAGULL |} ταπαπωιραιος 

PENDANT || Senwcosmeucery 
$795 “πίθος || BERET cee 


ἃ pin. A ‘wonderful τῇ 
for ἃ Special perso! 
Send check or money ‘onder 


Greenwich Sliver S0., 

P.0. Box 367, Annex 
Providence, R. 1. 02901 
RESIDENTS ADD 5% SALES TAX) 


Tried the 
Professional 
Wood Polish 
from the 
Manufacturing 
Chemists 
Since 1929? 


that permits them to take such mea- 
sures against their president.” 

For years the term “liberal" has 
been 8 bad word in the Franco 
regime’s political lexicon. But not 
anymore, it seems, Jose Mario Ar- 
mero, head of the Spanish news 
agency Huropa-Press and a promi- 
nent Madrid lawyer, now is able to 
say in print what has been imown 
privately — that he is a Hberal 


political system is suited to the new 
mentality. 

“Prime Minister Carlos Arias Na- 
varro has said that 70 percent of the 
population has no links with the civil 
war. How well the system reflects and 
interprets the sentiments and trends 
of this 70 percent is something I have 
doubts about." 


Provisional status? 

Since General Franco last month 

handed over his powers to his succes- 

te, Prince Juan Carlos de 
Borbon, the feeling has grown here of 
a country adrift with no one at the 
helm. 

Juan Carios is acting chief of state. 
He has the responsibility of thisoffice, 
but his hands apperently are tled 
because his new status is ‘‘provisio- 
nal.’’ General Franco, can, any time 
he wishes, take back his role as chief 
of state. 

Will he? Conditions are such that 
were he to try, the “hollow shell” 
theory might be put to the test. 


BY MAIL 


Monel Expression 
Of Love And Peace 


No ΤῊ 


. 50] 
in 


Thompson's Bar-Glaz has been the 
favorite polish of feshionable ho- 
restaurants & luxury ners 


but 
pressure and in the 


. although each 


COLOR ORDER - BROCHURES ON REQUEST 


BELGIAN SHOES 
H. Bendel, Owner-Prendent 


60 East 5601 Street, New York 10022 
(212) 755-7372 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 


SWEDISH IMPORT 
Handmade metal comb 
made to insure a super 
smooth finish. Can't 
damage hair. Won't chip 
or rust. 

$2.00 Including Mailing 


LIBBY’S 


P.O, Box 415 
East Detroit, Ml 48021 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Hand crafted Mexican barretis. Abalone 
inlay in brass with a silver wash. As. 
sorted one approx. 3” tong. 
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*U.S. pressures Turkey on Cyprus invasion. . 


States is compounded 7 three. fac- saatte Gorsmiity wow see patton of 7 


Continued from Page 1 

brought back into the alliance. They 
say Greece’s situation ts not really 
comparable to that of France, which 
made its military withdrawal from 
NATO stick, because Greece is far 
more dependent on the United Siates 
for military and economic support 
than France is. 

Dr. Schlesinger said that he hopes 
the Turkish Government would un- 
derstand the problem its actions on 
Greece was posing for the new demo- 
eratic Greek government. ‘We 
wouldn't like to see that regime with 
no honorable option,” he said. 


* Population, food crises 


Continued from Page i 


. [Poltical infighting was reported 
Sunday between Asian and African 
delegates over who should hold the 
key posts at the Bucharest confer- 
ence, Reuter reports. 

[At the same time, a clash threat- 
ened over efforts by Romania, the 
host country, and China — which has 
the most people — to invite the Viet 
Cong's provisional revolutionary gov- 
ernment to take part in the confer- 
ence. 

[The offical invitation list did not 
include the Viet Cong. The issue may 
be voted on Monday when the confer- 
ence starts. There was no con- 
firmation that China had threatened 
to boycott the conference if the Viet 
Cong were not seated.]} 

Swedish sociologist Gunnar Myrdal 
told reporters 10 years ago that there 
would be world famine before iong — 
“the greatest calamity in the history 
of humanity,"’ was the mild way he 
put it. 

The brothers William and Paul 
Paddock in 1967 published a book 
(now re-printed in paperback) “‘Fam- 
ine -- America’s Decision: Who 
Will Survive?” 

View amplified 

Lester R. Brown, senior fellow of 
the Overseas Development Council, in 
his latest book, ‘‘In the Human Inter- 
est," amplifies his view that ‘“‘we may 
be on the verge of one of the great 
discontinuities of human history — 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


State Dpartment officials, while 
unable to confirm a report from 
Ankera that Greece had agreed to 
defer withdrawal from NATO for two 
weeks, said that that is the direction 
which American diplomacy is trying 
to move the Greeks. 


The roots of anger 


Prime Minister Ecevit was re- 
ported to have said that he welcomed 
Athens’ apparent decision to defer 
implementation for two weeks. 

The Greeks anger at the United 


economic, demographic, and politi- 
cal,"’ and that world population must 
be stabilized. 

Last June a UN report released in: 
Rome estimated that 800 million 
people, almost one-quarter of the 
world's poputation, may be suffering 
from malnutrition. It said, ‘History 
records more active shortages in 
individual countries, but it is doubtful 
whether such a critical food situation 
has ever been so worldwide."’ 

A UN world food conference will 
foliow the Bucharest Population Con- 
ference this autumn: It will be held 
Nov. 5-16 in Rome. 

The ABC's of the problem include: 

—Population increse is the excess 
of births over deaths. 

World death rate has been cut, 
birthrate remains high. 

—World population growth rate in 
1972 — around 1.9 percent. 

—World populations rose 71 million 
in 1972; the equivalent of a new 
France plus Scandinavia. 

~Every 24 hours world population 
rises by 200,000. 

—Only the United States, Canada, 
and Australia now produce regional 
food surpluses. 

—The U.S. grain reserve is the 
lowest in years. The U.S. also supplies 
90 percent of the world’s exportable 
soybeans, but this is cut by drought. 

—Soviet efforts to grow more food 
are limited by water shortage, which 
affects other lands, too. 

—Marine protein is declining from 
over-fished oceans. 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
for fo discover your 
possible place in a career 
in Christian Science nursing. 


« Ten weeks of basic training, 
not just in the "mechanics" of 
nursing — but also the very im- 
portant metaphysical elements 
of Christian Science nursing. 
* You will be challenged 
deeply but you will feet an 
inner joy fram discovery οἱ a 
“dimension” οἵ practicing 
Christian Science that you've 
never know before. 
* You will be housed and paid 


meni 


MANAGER 


Compar. new 18-rm. retire- 
home for Christian 
Scientists. Complete oper- 
ation for outgoing person 
te provide 
sphere for residents and 
Stafi. New Eng. area. Prv. 
suite furnished. 
open. Send qualifications 
to: Box E-43, One Norway 
St, Boston, MA 02115. 


“family” atmo- 


Salary 


EMPLOYMENT 


VICE PRESIDENT 
‘or 


reabons. Can- 

Gidates should possess competence in 

several of these areas and have held 
administrative 


ummstrahon, 
abucaton, and erternal reators. Car~ 
and extemal a 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


tors: 

First, rage pent up Read eves 
years while the American Gevern- 
ment supported the oppressive ‘milt- 
tary juntainAthens, - 

Second, resentment, more. specific: 
ally of the United States failure to 
discern and head off the junta’s plans 
to overthrow the Makarios govern: 
ment in Nicosia. 

Third, anger and incedulity at: the 

almost silent U.S. tolerance (until 
Sunday) of Turkish landings in, and 
territorial gamsin,Cyprus. . - 

Realists in the Washington iplo- 


Continued from Page 1 

Miner Jimmy Osborn pays 98 a 
month rent for one of These two- 
bedroom company houses. Bis young 
wife, Linda, sweeps and shakes: the 
rugs daily, but the smudge of dust and 
coal grime never seems far from the 
peeling paint on the'wall cr the faces 
of her three children. : 

Surrounded by the bright red living 
room furniture, Mrs. Osborn ‘spoke 
sadly of the strike. ‘“‘We were all set to 
buy lumber so Jimmy could build us a 
house of our own," she said. “Now 
without Jimmy's regular wages: we 

can't.” 

Before the strike, Jimmy Osborn 
earned $190 8 week in the mines, ‘The 
$100 a week he now draws in union 
strike relief is enough for necessities 
and not much else. 

Mine-safety issue 

But it’s not so much the money: that 
bothers Mrs. Osborn. Ask a Harlan 
County miner and his wife what the 
strike is really about and the answer 
is mine safety. Strikers also want a 
higher company contribution to a 
miners’ pension fund as protection 
against forced early retirement from 
the common miners disability imown 
as black lung. 

The UMW seeks a union - safety 
committee with powers to close down 
mine operations if it finds a. safety 
hazard. a 

“We're not against a union safety 
committee, but that can be abused," 
replies Eastover president Norman 


NEW ENGLAND: 


ΜΑΙ 
“Batleys Mistake" Lubec — 


Tel: (207) 947-4567. Pi 


* Coal-field tensions switl anew - 


rte salt 
water ocean farm, 15 acres, 878 tt. of 


our fee it of Meine ἃ Ganada ocean : 


between. Greece arid Turkey’ 
as a reality, to ba modified perhaps by | 
ereation of g..weak federal regime 
inking the two parts of the island. - 


They interpret 7's. diplomacy now 
ΒΞ. an effort to ‘save the NATO and 
US. Sy ttaes pen Anois 
show of firmness toward Turkey. 


Turkey, they say “now ‘has. an 
opportunity to show viatesmanship by : 
withdrawing voluntarily from some 
ir, apart More than half the. - 

‘Turkish population of about 140,000 is 
in the areas the Turks occupy. ΗΑ Ἢ 


᾿ς tracking radar, anid also battered the’ 
armor and Air. Force in. Egypt’. 


,. 8 "soft-spoken. former 
miner whoee father was once & UMW . 
organizer. ‘‘We want the union to take ᾿ 
financial responaibility for, our losses 


es fol eccner Rirtiorlercor ore 
es tears of Israclt intentions. : 


᾿ " Seeking fo disabuse the Syriana af 
. any . Husions..about..Egyptian in- 

i tentions, Mr. Sadat alse has pointed - 
‘an- accusing. finger αἰ “the Soviet : 
Union..He implies Moscow, has delib- 
᾿ς erately hobbled Egypt’s military po- 

i aronplboseegier Pea! tie 
in any serious Arab war strategy. The 
’ Egyptian President employed similar 
- tactics in disclosing that Libya had_ 
δ trled to obtain the returzi of its Mirage 
- fighter hombers, which he says are 


merous jeilings have grown frotn tie 


Ten miles down the mountain.road__ 3 
in the sleepy county seat of Harlan’ 
(population 3,200), a visitor strolling: 
past the dusty brick storefronts, gas - τ x 
stations, and second-hand shops.sees.. Was re 
little sign of the friction that has led. | undermining Kgypt's position τ᾿ needed for operational missions with 
increasing numbers of Highsplint {:Arab world. The holdup has. also the RgyptianAlrForce. | 
ae eee i Mi: In | Washington Foreign “Minister 

Ν᾿ ἐν ΠΕΒΏταν 15 pressing for American food 

"Fat Harian townspeople are: also 


_ aid —.and sales"— to Egypt despite 
sharply split. UMW sympathizers see- | the’ limitations Hable to result from 
a strong union as the best guarantee — 2 the:expected poor American harvest. 
against the hazards of mining. Skep-:. ; 
tics blame outside agitators or ‘lazy. 
people who don’t want to work.’”’ 

“"Who you support depends on. 
whether you’ve had miners or com- 
pany men as kin,” said one resident | 
who preferred to remain arionymous. ° 


* engagement, toward which American 
policy appears to be tilting, would 
Wreck prospects of keeping the Pales- 
Sale On Done oe east oe 


‘BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS: 
PASADENA. ἰ- ΠΝ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY: 
wring pool Gall Gel 620246 sim. of 793: | Cw ae a ns. ; Wing Boslevera, Ἐι 
400' Baek Ash tor Meche [bank (213) 840-6165. i “A truly. 
: ups. ᾿- [13] 


reap OVELY Y BACHEL| 


PAINTING AND DECORATING _ 
CARDINAL CO. 


| ps nd Decorating, AT 2-12 
|| EMZ3919, Seattia se Washington. τὰ 


_PRIVATE ROOM & PRIVATE BATH 
. Loving consit- 


Τα 5:0 s oom & 


complete resume of 
= Syecaton) and rominatons should 
be addressed to 


during this time of discovery. DIESEL ENGINEER: FEE PAID. 


ae gd 


« On successful completion || To 15K. M. Ε. preferred or experience. Mes Carol Magee, Executive Secretary floor. Enclosed acreone se geen ration. Ground fic. Reasonatie rates. 

you would be eligible to apply M Office αἱ the President shieided _ privacy. . ἔπνει δι. Phone (213) 774-1666. : 

for Christian S Ἢ εὶ Sum Aimdet sore of (κά of Hig: ; Ἃ Ἰ ᾿ ae at 
ἘΣ ΘΠ ΘΙΒΠ ἘΘΟΙΒΠΟΘ. Nurses: Minnesota Metropolitan }|ham’s moet beautiful street. $115,000. Ξ sa 17) 465: 595 «0 A chnital x ane 
raining at Boston. Princeton, Dal MacGregor ἃ Co., Realtors. en Quality ἥ ¥ " 7 5 5 

or San Francisco. State College 49-5700. -- . ὃ “ides ed | Ρ τῖρηαα. Country: surroundings... : ae 


121 Metro Square Building 
Saint Paul, MN 55101 
Jepicztions 2nd porumations clos Sagt. 25, 1974, 


14604. 1 (716) 454-14 

CHURCH MAINTENANCE SUPT. 
ful time position, immediate opening. 
8th Church of Christ, Scientist, NYC. 
Church office. (212) 535-2670. 

108 OPPORTUNITY ΙΝ SALES, CLAIRBOURN SCHOOL 
service with est. whise. paper distrib.ja school for ristian Scientists, 
Experience desire. but not nec. Salary. 

Ex. co. benefits. Write Cordage οἱ Day- 

ten, c/o Jay Church, 66 Janney Rd.. 

Dayton, OH 45404 or phone (513) 233- 


Write or telephone 
for application to 
Mrs. Marzee Ritchie 
Director of Nursing 
Lynn House 
οἵ Potomac Valley, Inc. 
4400 West Braddock Road 
Alexandria, VA 22304 
(703) 548-8066 


Accredited by 
the Department of Care 
of the Mother Church 


NEW YORK — VERMONT BORDER. 
Lovely Country Colonial home, slate 
roof, fan door entrance, 8 rooms, 3 
halls, 4 baths, pantry, firepl 

room and kitchen, on a 


WHEN IN LONDON CALL ON 


ΜῊ Chepma 


CUSTOM. TAILORS 


A7A-SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1. 
. Tet, 01-437 4575... 


“Ask for details ‘of our mail 


Albany . 
acreage available. Offered by owner 
will take mortgage. P.O. Box 387./Sa- 


a SITUATIONS WANTED 
ΜΑΤΟΝΕ COMPANION NURSE ΤΟΙ wo yyoaucien wival “ττταΣπ 
elderly lady wanted by Sepl. ist. Live beeen VITAL, as 
ling & good reader. Call evens, 
(213) 784-3827. ΓΕ Oaks. Calif. 
ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR 


IMMEDIATE 


To work with regular staff and stu- 
ent trainees in an academic atmo- 
sphere. 

E>celtent starting salary and ben- 
efits Write. 


Personnel Department 


The Principia 
13201 Clayton Road 
St. Lours, MO 63137 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 
‘Suniand Home Sanatorum in Southemn 
Caltorna’s finest climate, has umme- 
dhate nged for Christan Science Grad- 
uate 3 Pracical Nurses. Retirement 
Plan. Loving almosohere White or call 
(716) §92-3179 SUNLANO HOME, 4135 
54th Pla τ Qego. CA 92105, 


ιν AND WORK AT TENACRE 
— No commuhng Permanent positons 
oftenng good pay & ample irnge ben: 
efits, assisting in the nursing dept. Age 
no! a ἰδεῖογ. Gall or wnte (608) 967. eee 
3900 Mr. Buehnng. TENAGRE Βοχ ΟΞ: 

5832. Prmeston, NJ 08540. 


MA 02115. 


HOUSEKEEPER 
for summer home in Cape Cod, winter 
home “ries Cooking and driv 


Full charge bookkeeper xpel 
computenzed system. Call: C. Whar- 
ton, (805) 965-3011. 

NEED RELIABLE LOVING HELPER 
to see that handrespped teen-ager gets 
to school in Chestnut 
Wellesley and return in afternoon. Also 
‘serve as companion uni# 5:30. May live 
1m or come by day. (617) 247-1314 eve. 
Box F-4. One Nonway Street, Boston, 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
MUSICIANS ARE 
participate in annual auditions to be 
held in Sept. at First Church of Christ, 
Scientst, Laguna Seach. (635 High 
Drive) Prease write or call the Cierk for 
forma (714) 


SOLOIST AUDITIONS WiLL BE 


Seeks new em 


Hill trom home in 


man with 20 years background m sates 

promotion, pubic relabons, advertising ᾿ 

& merchandising activities Nationally 

known firms primanty fashion field. lini 

ent Opportunities. 
strong administrative as weil as cre- 

"| ative talent. Can reiocate, ‘rave! and 

will consider small investment, toc. Box 

N-6, 588 Sth Ave.. NYC 10036. 


HIGHLY EXPERIENCED CHEF AND 
Cordon Bleu wile, seek positions utili- 
Creative abilities. Available Nov. 


LOOKING FOR ART-RELATED JOB 


Have B.A. studio art. Principia 1974. 
Four years summer teacting arts and 


INVITED TO 


494-3040. 
'MA 02115. 


gratis. Write Box F-1, One Norway St, 

Boston, MA 02115 of call (etry 235- 
(i: A ae ae eee 
HIGHLY CREATIVE, SUCCESSFUL |deaded 
executive presently in top management 
poston. Desires uniimited cpportunry 
with ethical firm. Resume on request. 
fox E-44, One Norway Street. Boston. 


down. Downeast Acreage Inc. feat 
Estate Srokers, 151 Broadway. Sure 
IN, Bangor. ΜῈ 04401. Tet.: (207) g47- 


OPENING! 12 east Un τι fee 5 -order ‘plan and..our “suit 
FOCD SERVICE Salary. tovely room & a Wr. or call InceS required. Bo: FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS τ 
PRODUCTION 4283 Ghcags Ave Evanston, M6020 Boston, MA G2T75, ὁ PLATE “COLLECTING? KNOW THE] in London” scheive. 
SUPERVISOR Ξ VERY PERSONABLE CAREER ΜῸ- 


Courteous European will pay cash. For 
: 8x12 Sarokh $550. cal Ka- 


πὶ collect (213) ἐπε είς or write John 
Martin; 87! ‘AN Les Ange- 


BRITISH 51: 
INENTAL EUROPE 


δὲ 
uv 


PRISTINE UNDEVELOPED F FOREST. 


rhe Sere hav adjacent to ane ot 
τ or near 
vited. For μῆς ὡς -Ἀ-ο ἢ statement or 
or 
bid information write to: TOWLE ES- 
TATE COMPANY, c/o Carrol Berg, 650 
St. #3130, Sen Francisco, 

CA 84108. 


i 


. Garage, 
‘Sutton Station and church. Tet: 01-642 
1800. - CSM EG, 4 | Grosvener Place, 


VACATION 
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CERTIFIED ART TEACHER WITH [496᾽. Please send for our free list of 


Mame ἃ Canada ocean Properties. NORTHWEST 


held Saturday, Sept 14 at First Church 


INTERESTING OPPORTUNITY FOR |: Chuist. Saget. 7005 


woman with business experience & 
eas ality One girl office downtown 
Pan-ume or tut-tme Call 

9186. {Π|.} 


auc PERSON Li 

Light shorthand required. Mid Wilshire 
focation, Los Angeles. Calif Fully paid 
for Innge benelits. Miss Brown 382- 
2248 

VISITING NURSE SERVICE. Lihat 
Uonel opportunity. Immediate openmg! 
Visaing Nurse for Cnnstian Sclentst 
needed in the Indanapots area. Weil 
established service Must be ἃ Chns- 
Jan Science B.A. Graduate Nurse. Car 
essental. Please respond io Mr. Joe 
Sherman, 3571 W Michigan St.. In- 
Gianapolis. Indiana 45222 
HOUSEKEEPER WAMEDIATE OPEN- 
Ing τῇ a Sanatonum for Christian Scren- 
sts. 5 day week, no heavy work. Apply 
High Ridge House, 5959 Independance 
Ave.. Brons, NY 10471 (212) 796- 
4200  - ς -ὀ--ς.---- 
LAUNDRESS FOR SANATORIUM 
for Christian Scientsts automate com- 


Tigh RY 


Norway St., Boston, MA 02115. 
certtic OY ERNESS = TEACHER ¥ ἢ 
certificates in Spec. πη ἤρου; $38,500. Drive by, i. 
Masters di stews 396. 6033 
production’ Refined” broadly Traveled 3: (517) = 
ADS make τς 


(503) 942-5447 (Ore.) 
——— shopping easier 
SOUTH ATLANTIC .. 


phone = for contact re: audition time 
and detaiis. 

ANNUAL AUOITIONS FOR REGULAR 
and substitute soloist and orgamst, t9 
be held in September. 24th Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Canoga Park, Calif. 
1213) 340-7027. 


7 TEACHERS AND TUTORS 
BEA succESSAN ITER, ΜΑΚΕ 
$10,000 a yr. ἃ more. Suresire PIANO LESSONS 
to get articles published in nat't Tage. 
zines. ἔμ: for ἱπίουπιδῦοπ; Hartley, wi 
Dept. 2. 5020 Winding Way. Sacra- 
memto. CA 95841. = = ᾿ posal, 
IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT., PROFIT- 
able world-wide Mall order bus. fram ee 
home, without capita! or travei abroad. 
We ship plan for no nsk exam. Exp. NEW ENGLAND 

EAST WAKEFIELD, ΝΗ. 

2 berm turn. Οὐ πῇ. hraglace. pool, Se- 

cluded. Avail. now. Year ‘round rental. 


κ᾿ had only eight callers, 
but of these; six rented, - 


innac. Free report. Mallinger, Dept. H 
1 1306, Woodland Hills, CA Sisen” 


The advertisements in 


mercial washer ἃ dryer. 5 day week. 
High Ridge House, 5959 Independence 


Ave. Bron. Ny 10471 (212) 796-4206. 
LADY NEEDED TO 


care for Ἢ young children one or two 
days each’ week. S.E. Denver, CO. 
Please cail Mrs. Backelt 755-2197. 

De. eee 


The Christian Science Monitor 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 


Eves. 


contain 


for shoppers 


§200/mo. plus utils. (617} 665-3415. ping, 


MAINE SEACOAST 
Seven room house. Modern con- 
veruances, on two acres in sight of; 
harbor. For partreutars write Percy Yan 
Note, St George, ME 04857. 
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Civilian ie balk’ 
at Navy contracts: . 
hs By David T. Cook 

| Business nanctal ε correspondent ef 


Washington 
Current U.S. Navy cost-conitro! poli- ὃ 
4168 could cause major civilian ‘ship- 
‘ards to refuse to build naval vessels, 


— are slated to resume in Septem- 
Unreliable Navy contract-cost ‘esti- 


ave made military ship construction ; 


unprofitable and forced major firms ~ 


agreed 
o be about one-third less than in 


ἣ ‘“overnment-operated yards. 
_‘ The Navy Department's rebuttal to 
che industry charges 15 slated for 


in September, says com- 
* nittee counsel George Norris. But the 


ΠΟΘΙ of naval shipbuilding policy. is 
εὐ τ to do whatever we can to support” a 


-“trong civilian shipbuilding industry, 
Rear Adm. R. C. Gooding told a July 9 
. “abcommittee session. Admiral Good 

ig is commander of the Naval Sea 


_ions in the number of civilian ship- © 
vards bidding on ‘naval. contracts 
‘sould damage “defense flexibility,” 
35 a spokesmen for the Shipbuilders 


cee ee 


Monitor interview, 


ΒΥ 
Business-financial ὁ 


“New Xork «τε 


_ Economic worries sext stock prices os 
‘own last week, wiping out. . 


1 big gain attributed to President - - 


Tixon’s resignation the oom 


reek, 


«The Dow Jones industrial average 


"as down almost 46 points, con. = 


(whee en Investors apparently decided — 


-, found no matter who was president. _ 
In fact, according to Charles 8. 


-ockey Jr., vice-presiderit and direc-" - s 
τ of research at the First Pennsyl- 2 


iia. Bank, headquartered in Phila- 
᾿ρηϊβ, ‘‘the economic sitation has: 


|. orsened in the last three months.” - 
he notes that the" : 
τις Ought in the Midwest dampened the: . 


eat hope the food situation would” 
tprove this year. Last year, food- 
᾿ ‘ice gains were a major part of the 
. Hlationary spiral. . 
- Furthermore, Mr, Rockey says, “it 
ois like we may be getting into the 


means businesses begin ‘price cut- 
ig at the same time wage demands 


ΕΣ} about $2 billion in assets, it 


tlook for the stock market. 
Still, Mr. Rockey doea.not envision 


Β sloom and doce going on forever. ( 


'ideast financial firm - 
ἫΝ London 
- International Marine Banking Com- 


ny reports that a Swiss company, 
. infi, SA (Arab International Fi- 


απ nee Company), is being formed to 


dertake financial and allied activi- 
$ primarily throughout the 
deast. - 

‘nitial capital is $4.7 million. 
internahonal Marine is ἃ unit of 
arine Midland Banks, Inc., of the 
uted States. 

initial shareholders will include 
ternational Marine Banking Com- 
shy and Marine Midland Bank of 
'w York. 


The Christian Science Monitor ce 


. ints up-to a continued -bearish - 


“will open 


Genera! Dynamics 


τῷ inp biti ecb real ; 
“permit even the most rapid mobili- | 


zation effort’ to produce warships, 
“or would ‘we have to fight with what 


No legislation filed 


To date “committee members have 


‘Though the legislative outlook is not 
clear,. all’-the industry witnesses 
sprset we Saat Diesel that ‘‘the 


Week on 


at the economic problems still were © Mr. 


Lebanon, international Marine said. 


The majority Arab-owned and man- 
aged company’s activities will even- 
tually include equity investments and 
corpora: 


equipment leasing, and io see! ot 


- debt obligetions, itadded.. 


Ulster Fishing fleet 


Belfast | 


Sclisina ties Wiel wv ecaiee 
rapidly. Five modern. vessels were 
launched in 1978. Another five have 


; Steel ‘Corporation's shipbuilding de-. 


te. finance, — 


Shipbusding for the Navy in private yards lke this one: is a ding: a wobbly keei 


Newport News, a subsidiary of 
Trenneco Corporation, has had a nega- 
tive return on Navy contract sales 
since 1972 and expects “‘virtually no 
profit” on the 82 billion worth of Navy 
work it currently has under contract, 
Mr. Diesel claims. 

“The best deal we have made with 
the Navy is the one we refused to 


: maie’’ on the 688 class of submarines, 
E avoids all naval contracts except | 


those that “give assurance” of pro- 


ducing a 7 percent profit hased on the 
- total contract cost. 


Suspicion spreads 

Newport News is not the only major 
shipbuilder to become suspicious of 
Navy. contract dollars. Bethichem 


The bear market, however, contin- 


* ued to take its bite out of the auto 


stocks. a General Motors 


‘announcement of higher car prices, 
of 


Wall Street began its evaluation 

what ‘a 10 percent increase in. car 
prices will mean in terms of car sales 
next year. 


uncertainty what the price 
increases will-mean to ‘the market. I 


. believe the consumer will suffer from 


8 future shock when he enters the 
showroom. to look at next year’s 
models."" 

* Next year’s cars, Mr. Gabelli and 
other analysts note, will come down a 
token amount in price when the 
showroom sticker goes on the car 
(and used-car prices correspondingly 
rise), but itis still possible the 
consumer could withdraw from the 
market. 


Even 50, Mr. Gabelli, citing Loeb, 


- Rhoades’s strong posture on the 1875 
estimates 


ei _As for the stocks, he’ expects 


- year’s catch. Virtually wiped out in 
many or most Western European 


fisheries and under heavy 
everywhere, the herring has become 
one of Ulster’s most valuable marine 


‘are at record | 
Herring prices 2 levels, 


are being set up linking iocal fishing 
interests and continental business- 
men. 


ore once the largest provider of 


“ahip 
““do not meet the criterion” of provid- 
ing a good outlook for profits, says 
Bethlehem vice-president Walter Wil- 
Hams. 


Overall, the number of yards en- 
gaged in new naval construction is 
down from 14 to 6 since 1964, Ship- 
Wuilders Council of America data 
show. 

. Three civilian yards, Litton In- 
dustries’ Ingalis Shipbuildizig Divi- 
sion, the General Dynamics Electric 
Boat Division, and Tenneco’s New- 
port News shipbuilding operation, are 
building all but a handful of the naval 


_ vessels now under construction. 


Despite, depressed earnings, the 
tite “gaajor firms ‘have. given ‘no 


{left-hand scate) 


Dass anglais Sanat oop AN CEN A Ἰκϑεάμῃ 


the same time as sales slumped. And 
the Federal Reserve Hoard reported 
that July industrial output increased 
less than 0.1 percent, providing fresh 
evidence the economy is still in a 
shump. The Commerce Department 
also reported the United States had a 
balance-of- ents deficit in the 
second period that wiped out a surplus 
in the first period. 

On the interest-rate front, the prime 
lending rate held at 12 percent and 
‘Treasury-bill rates remained firm, It 
‘was reported that Arad oil money was 
being invested in short-term govern- 
ment securities, but the news had 
little tangible effect on the market. 

One long-term bond offering, Bos: 
ton ‘Edison’s $60 million bond sale, 
found itself short of buyers despite a 
generous 1214 percent interest rate. 
Bank loans at the 12 leading New 
York banks rose another week by $24 
million. 


Ἵ 900—Dow Jones industrial average———-——--65 8} 


New York Stock Exchange 
composite index (right-tand scale) 


indication” that they will abandon 

naval shipbuilding in the foresegable 
future, says Edwin Hood, president of 
the Shipbuilders Council. 


Scapegoat role rejected 

But the industry majors and others 
are inviting “attention to the fact our 
industry can no longer be the scape- 
goat for unrealistic rigid [Navy] 
pricing of ships,” a council spokes- 


i 
need ai 
the industry says, are: 
@ Uprealistic Navy contract pric- 
ing and scheduling. The average 
profit level is one-half of 1 
percent of sales, an Ernst & Ernst 


᾿ auditmg study found. The ‘‘funda- 


mental cause” for this low level of 
profit is the Navy’s tendency to 
underestimate both the time needed 
and the expense involved in making 
design changes in ships it mandates 
after construction has begun. 

The Navy tries to force firms to 
absorb costs incurred as a direct 


@ Slow claims payment. When con- 
tractors must wait for government- 
supplied equipment, like nuclear re- 
actors, they file a claim for payment 
of additional costs. 


Claim settlement criticized 

The Navy is accused of oe slow 
to settle these claims, thus imposing 
large financing costs on firms which 
must borrow to pay their bills while 
waiting for Navy funds to arrive to 
meet delay-related expenses. Bethle- 
hem Steel’s shipbuilding division has 
one claim that has been in the 
settlement process since 1957. . 


@ Naval management-control sys- 
tems. The Navy requires a variety of 


ful purpose and are very expensive,” 
industry witnesses say. 

These complaints and a ‘host of 
others prompted subcommittee chair- 
man Charles E. Bennett (Ὁ) of Flor- 
sie state that he “kind of doubts” 
thai 


into law’? remedies for all'of the 
industry's problems. He suggested to 


Corporate news was generally dull. 
Telephone 


International & Telegraph 
reported that second-quarter net rose 
5 percent and the company boosted its 
dividend by 8 percent. The dividend 
increase marked the diversified 
firm’s 1ith consecutive boost in 11 
years. The company’s stock remained 
stable at around $18 a share. 


Mobil Oil Corporation made formal 
its tender offer for Marcor stock, but 
the issue came into doubt after Sen. 
Philip A, Hart’s call for the Justice 
Department to block the proposed 
merger. If the merger “were con- 


news, Gen- 
news, 

eral Crude Oil Company said it will 
become a unit of Dow Chemica] in a 
deal that could cost Dow about $400 
miiiton. Β 


᾿ Treasury’ 8 popular auction 


By the Associated Press 


The 


Wi 


reports that some people will have to wait 


awhile to get the government's popular 9 percent and 84 percent 


securities auctioned off this month. 


turned out in droves for the securities, increasing 


Smail investors 
the number of bids the 


had to process. 


government 
said the delay will be in delivery of the registered versions 


Treasury 
᾿ of the notes and bonds. 


With the registered securities, investors get Interest payments 


from the government. 


who ask for the registered securities might have to walt as 
late as Nov. 1, Treasury said, but the interest will stil be computed 


irom Aug. 15. 
The coupon versions of the 


the holder to tear off a 


Coupon periodically and send it in to get interest payments. 


SS 


Ford aim: 


“would want to write 


a financial 
package 


By a special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

President Ford's ‘summit meet- 
ing" on the economy next month will 
provide a platform for business, 1a- 
bor, and others to sound off on their 
favorite prescriptions for the econ- 
omy. And by getting everybody to- 
gether some areas of agreement may 
begin to emerge. 

But the leading proposals for anti- 
inflation action are all known, and 
there will not be any new or dramatic 
solutions springing forth. The prob. 
lem for Mr. Ford and his economic 
advisers will be to make some choices 
among the competing recommenda- 
tions and then put together a package. 
No one will be satisfied with the 
package, but it must not offend any 
major segment either, or the hoped- 
for consensus will quickly dissipate. 

The main pressure Mr. Ford will 
feel will be to adopt more of a 
“controls” stance — without getting 
into 2 mandatory program — than he 
or his new economic adviser, Alan 
Greenspan, would like. Labor and 
prominent Democrats see the need 
for more teeth in the wage-price 
monitoring system Mr. Ford talks 
about, and a need for some kind of 
credit allocation. 
᾿ The House Banking Committee is 
giving Mr. Ford what he wants in the 
form of a simple monitoring agency to 
watch wages and prices and bring 
public pressure to bear. But in the 
Senate this week Democrats will try 
to toughen it up. They will want the 
agency to have authority to delay 
wage and price hikes 30 days, as 
Federal Reserve Board chairman 
Arthur F. Burns suggests. And some 
members want the agency to have the 


program inevitably leads to demands 
for stronger action, and he may. soon 
be proved right. 


Rationing favored _ 

Sen. Lloyd M. Bentsen (D) of Texas 
and Rep. Henry 5. Reuss (D) of 
Wisconsin, both spokesmen on Demo- 
cratic economic policy for their re- 
spective sides of the Capitol, tout 
credit allocation to make sure home 


corporate 

Reuss: ‘Restrain credit, but allocate 
it.” The President has authority un- 
der the Credit Control! Act, he says, to 
ask the F'ed to ration credit. 

Senator Bentsen fevors a ‘‘volun- 
tary program of credit discipline.”" He 
wants the President to ‘urge the 
great lending institutions to hold back 
on loans that do not contribute to the 
creation of items in short supply.” He 
would also favor some restraints on 
the flow of dollars out of the country. 

Democratic economist Walter Hel- 
ler, who has great in Con- 
gress, argues that in relying on fiscal 
and monetary policy alone the admin- 
istration has been fighting the wrong 
anti-inflation battle that would re- 
strain inflation caused by too much 
demand. But in fact demand is falling 
off, perhaps dangerously so, now that 
consumers are having to spend so 
much of their Income for food and 
fuel. After a certain point, he feels, 
tight fiscal-monetary policy simply 
squeezes the life out of the economy. 
The pressure now is coming not from 
the demand-pull side but the old 
classic wage-price spiral; and to stop 
that, government needs to intervene 
more actively with big-business and 
big labor, which do not respond 
readily to market forces. 


Job program urged 

There is also strong bipartisan 
sentiment for a program of public- 
service jobs and expanded unemploy- 
ment compensation to take careof the 
victims of the anti-inflation fight. Mr. 
Heller and others expect to see unem- 
ployment, now 5.8 percent, climbing 
closer to 7 percent next year. Mr. 
Burns has endorsed a $ billion pro- 
gram to create 800,000 jobs (reduqing 
unemployment by from one-half to 1 
percent). If unemployment tops 6 
percent, Mr. Ford may well have to 
agree to that kind of program. 

The one anti-inflation program 
nearly everyone is agreed on at the 
moment is cutting spending, so the 
government will not have to borrow so 
much in the already-strained credit 
markets. 

House Ways and Means chairman 
Wilbur Ὁ. Mills (D) of Arkansas is 


billion. But if the uemployment 
figures begin to climb soon, even the 
agreement on cutting spending may 
fade. Mr. Ford in that case would 
likely have to seek a number of 
special programs (such as restricting 
export of scarce agricultural prod- 
ucts} that are not yet getting serlous 
attention. 
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Incumbents sweep 


Louisiana primary 

New Orleans 

Most of Louisiana's congressional 

detegation ran roughshod over minimal 
opposition in the state Democratic 
primary Saturday. Only in the Sixth 
Congressional District was a formidable 
challenge mounted. 


Monitor special correspondent 
Howard Jacobs reports that incumbent 
Rep. John R. Rarick seemed unable to 
muster a clean majority over three 
challengers and a runoff appeared 
likely against fellow townsman Jeff La 
Caze, a 29-year-old attorney and 
former TV sports announcer. 


it was a runaway for incumbent Sen. 
Russell B. Long. chairman of the 
prestigious Senate Finance Committee 
and a veteran of 25 years in the 
Senate. Senator Long. overwhelmed 
two challengers, state insurance 
Commissioner Sherman A. Bernard 
and Mrs. Annie B. Smart, a black Baton 
Rouge civil-rights leader. Returns from 
two-thirds of the state’s 2,659 precincts 
gave Mr. Long 335,834 votes, as 
against 86,289 tor Mr. Bernard and 
26,331 for Mrs. Smart 


Others who romped to top-heavy first 
primary victories were Rep. F. Edward 
Hebert, Mrs. Lindy Boggs, and Reps. 
Otto E. Passman and John W. Breaux. 


Keystone 


An unusual commission for artist Peter Wood of Barnes, 
London, is this painstaking copy of a 16th-century portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth |, executed as one of a series for the 
great cabin in the full-size replica of Sir Francis Drake's 
Golden Hind. ft was in the Gofden Hind that Sir Francis 
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12 suspected IRA men 
escape Dublin prison 


Dublin 

A dozen men jailed as members of 
the illegal IRA (irish Republican Army) 
Sunday broke out of Portlaoise Prison 
in the Irish Republic. Carefully planned 
explosions inside the prison breached 
two wails and the prisoners escaped in 
three hijacked cars. 

Monitor special correspondent 
Jonathan Harsch reports that the 
escapees are expected to head straighi 
for Belfast, Northern Ireland, where — 
despite recent moves toward a cease- 
fire — the IRA now is rebuilding its 
depleted strength. 

Support for the IRA has grown 
rapidly in the past week because 
extreme Protestants have openly begun 
recruiting for a threatened 20,000- 
strong home guard specifically aimed 
at defeating the IRA militarily. This new 
foyalist army, Protestant leaders claim, 
will be on the streets this autumn, 
despite British Government opposition. 


Angola group rejects 
Poriugal’s freedom pian 
Lusaka, Zambia 
The Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) apparently 
has unanimously rejected Lisbon's plan 
for a provisional government in Angola 
over the next two or three years. 


Bot went, ny 


Painstaking copyist 


Drake circumnavigated the globe between 1577 and 1580. 
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Inside the news-—briefly 


The government-owned Zambia Daily . 


Mail reported Aug. 16 that the MPLA, 
currently holding a congress here to 
solve a srisis of jeadership, had 
approvud a resolution stating: “We have 
unanimously rejected the colonialists’ 
maneuvers on the imminent formation 
of the provisional government . . ."* 
The resolution reportedly also said 
the MPLA would continue its Bberation 
struggie “to the bitter end.” : 


Episcopal lay teader 
resigns to protest 
decision ; 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

As a protest against recent church 
action invalidating the ordinations of 11 
women priests, Dr, Charles V. Willie, 
the highest ranking lay official in the 
Episcopal Church, announced his 
resignation Sunday as vice-president οἱ 
the church's House of Deputies. 

The ordinations, in violation of 
church canons, took place July 29 in 
Philadelphia. The women were ᾿ 
demoted Thursday to their tormer 
positions as deacons in a 137-to-3 vate 
of the House of Bishops. 


Informants in Yablonski 


murder get new identity 
Washington 
Annette Gilly and her father, Silous 


The replica of this ship is currently open to the public 
near the Tower of London. On a six-month voyage to San 
Francisco ‘due to begin later this year, the shin will also 
carry two portraits of King Philip of Spain and Drake him- 
self, executed by the same artist. 


Huddleston, who confessed to 
arranging the murder of United Ming 
Workers retormer Joseph Yadionski 
and his family, were treed Saturday 
with orders that they be “turned over to 
federal authorities for the alteration of 
identity and obliteration of current 
identity and status.” This was to 
protect them from retribution. 

They will be secretly released at 
some later date -- complete with false 
names. new sociai security numbers, 
and fabncated life histories. 

The couple pleaded guilty in 1970 to 
a general charge of murder, but at 
Saturday's proceedings, Wasnington 
County presiding Judge Charles G. 
Sweet set the degree of guilt at second 
degree for each and sentenced the 
father and his daughter to four years 
and 6% months each with a specia! 20- 
year probation period. The two 
defendants have been in custody since 
February. 1970, and have already 
served the required sentence. 


UP! phate 
Los Angeles blast damage 


Massive explosion 
in L.A. industrial zone 
Los Angeles 

An industrial area here looked like a 
war zone Sunday after a giant 
explosion apparently started by 
chemicals tore apart one building and 
set three others on fire. 

The explosion Saturday night sent up 


| a mushroom-shaped fireball “as big as 


8 10-Story building” and visible for 40 
miles It ripped apart a one-story 


! warehouse owned by the Interamerican 


Star Trucking and Warehouse 
Corporation. The blast caused an 
estimated $5 million in damages and 


injured four persons. 


Authorities said there was no 
apparent link between the explosion 
and the so-called “alphabet bomber,” 


1 the man who claimed responsibility for 


the fatal bombing last month at the 
city’s airport and the placing of another 
bomb In a bus terminal. 


Congressmen deny 
discrimination in hiring 

Congressmen were quick to deny 
Sunday a newspaper report of racial 
discrimination in congressional hiring. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
reported in Sunday editions that 19 
U.S. representatives and one senator 
had specified “whites only" or “no 
minorities’ when requesting help from 
the Office of Placement and Office 
Management. . 

All 15 of the 20 congressmen 
reached by Associated Press for 
comment denied the charges, and 
several said they would take 
disciplinary action it any of their staff 
members were discriminating. 

Government sources said that 


LOOKING AHEAL 


AUGUST 19, 


Convention αἱ the American Federation of Teachars’inT, 


tonto through Aug, 23. The 400 


president and hear committee reports 


World population conterence sponsored by the United. 
in Bucharest throtigh Aug. 30. This 1s the first UN populan 
conference for political representatives. rather than technicias, 
from member countries A populaton pian of acten is tha ina, 


goal. 


date antitrust sult brought against the Natong: - 
for former Super Sow! quarterback 996 Kapp. < 
befora U.S. District Court Judge William Sweigest it Sat Fray. 
Cisco. The. suit challenges the entire contract system of cin: 
trolling players fram year to year, and covers the “freadon 
sues" that caused this year’s NFL players’ striko. ae 


Hearing 
Football League 


AUGUST 20 


Primary election in Wyoming. Democrats have been hoping'ia © 
‘run at the statehouse, but popular Democratic 
Gov. Stanley K. ‘Hathaway ts not seeking re-election after two ᾿ 


make 8 


terms. A split between older and 


may feave an unusually clear field for Attorney General Clarente - 


A. Bammer, who.gppears to be th 


Senate vote scheduled on third and final sttempt to end thée-. 
filibuster being waged against a measure that would create a: 
consumer protection agency with powers to intervene forthe .- 


consumer when other governme! 


fecting prices, safety. or other consumer interests. The bil ak” 


ready has House approval. 
AUGUST 25 Ὁ 


National Conference on Contra! of Hazardous Materlals Spit, - 


in San Francisco, through Aug, 


the Environmental Protection Agency, and American industry wil ©: 


attend 


Congress is not an “employer” under 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act and therefore 
is not subject to its antidiscrimination 
provisions. ἃ 1972 amendment gave 
the Civil Service Commission 
jurisdiction over discriminatory 
cengressional hiring involving 
“competitive service.” 


Egypt and U.S. work out 


grain-purchase deal 
Washington 

The United States is expected 
Manday to sign an agreement 
promising Egynt early shipment of 
about 100,000 tons of grain 

Intormed sources said over the 
weekend that ἃ U.S. team headed by 
Treasury Secretary Wiliam E Simon 
and an Egyptian group ted by Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy had completed 
bargaining over the grain shipment as 
a first step in a long-range program ot 
U.S. agricultural assistance to Egypt. 

In payment, the U.S. wilt reportedly 
receive Egyptian currency that can be 
used only τὴ that country. The'pact siso 
includes cuitural and scientific ; 
exchanges designed to strengthen the 
new bonds between the two countries 


Bangladesh seeks aid 


to avert wide famine 
Dacca, Bangladesh 
Prime Minister Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman has appealed for foreign aid 
to avert widespread famine after 
monsoon floods that devastated most 
of his country's crops. 
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The Prime Minister told a news 
conference Aug. 17 that, evan withoy 
the floods, Bangladesh would tiaye 
been 1.7 million tons short af.feog 
grains this year. Now the shortfall my 
be 3 million tons, experts 98γ. - 

U.S. Ambagsador David E. Beste 
said later the U.S. would provide δὲ 
Million m immediate aid to be spent on 
hausing materials, seads for new 
crops, and other agricultural mans 
U.S. ard also would include 15.00 ᾿ 
blankets, some 6,000 famity-sizg tay 
and enough biscuits to feed 3 mii - 
people, hesaid,  - - Sine: 


Moscow-Peking. 
talks push on — 
Mosca 


The Soviet Union confirmed Sunday | - 
that rts marathon negotiations with 
China over their border dispute and 
Other bisteral issues wére pressing 
anead, despite earier speculation of a 
suspension, © ΚΕ 

The official news agency Tass 
reported the departure trom Peking οἱ 
its chief Saviet negotiator on the Sino- 
Soviet border issue, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Leonid Hyichov, for Moscov - 
the first official confirmation that he 
was recenity in the Chinese capital, 

Apart from dealing with Chinese 
territoria! claims, Mr. llyichov also ie 
prabably discussed the rélease of thre δ΄ - 
Soviet airmen and their helicopter 
which came down In.March.on.the 
Chinese side of the central Asian 
border. 2 


*Key names appear on Ford’s Cabinet list 


Continued from Page 1 
advisers are hoping he will change his 
mind this time. One said: 

"1 think Scranton is now ready to 
take such a job — particularly if his 
old friend, Gerald Ford, asks him." 

Also the President’s long-time 
friend, Paul W. McCracken. is being 
mentioned for a number of top spots. 
But Mr. McCracken has just gone 
back to a professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan — hence he may not 
be available for another nine months. 


However, when that time comes, 
Mr. McCracken 15 seen as likely to go 
back into his former position (under 
President Nixon) as chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. In the 
meantime, he will be one — if not the 
chief — of the economic advisers to 
the President, but im an unofficial 
capacity. 

Leading the talent search are Sec- 
retary of Interior Rogers C. B. Mor- 
ton and Mr. Scranton, both members 
of the Ford-selected transition team. 


The name of Mr. Scranton for an 
administration post came from an- 
other close adviser. 


Meanwhile the transition team 
(Seranton, Morton, NATO Am- 
pbassador Donald Rumsfeld, and Jom 
O. Marsh Jr., a counselor to the 
President). has come up with sugges- 
tions for the new administration that 
give Mr. Ford a smaller, simpler 
White House structure where there is 
ample access to the presidency and 


* Cyprus partition: Can it last? 


Continued from Page 1 

line but lie either wholly within the 
new Turkish-Cypriot sector or within 
the Greek-Cypriot area. 

The Turks, it is said, ‘knew what 
they were doing. Politically it's ter- 
rible, but militarily it makes sense." 

What is more, from the United 
Nations’ point of view, it could well 
mean that further reinforcement of 
the 4,400-strong UN peace-keeping 
contingent will be unnecessary, 

That in itself would be a welcome 
relief since additional troops might 
have to come from new contingents, 
with the Soviet Union pushing for 
East Europeans and with another 
alternative, Muslim contributors, 
equally awkward since Turkey is 
muslim but Greece is not. 

However, providing “'the parties 
behave.” the optimists say, it should 
be comparatively simple to police a 
clear-cut dividirig line, especially if a 
major population shift reduces the 
number of mixed (Greek-Cypriot and 
Turkish-Cypriot) villages and towns. 


Hopeful view challenged 

If a Cyprus federation works, it is 
sald hopefully, the United Nations 
force could in effect become a "bor 
der guard between two states"  -- a 
comparatively uncomplicated task. 


: 


Other diplomats, however, 
vehemently disagree with this view- 
point. These more pessimistic observ- 
ers suspect that Turkey has chewed 
off more than it can digest. They 
doubt whether Turkey can ‘“‘sanitize”’ 
the Turkish-Cypriot one-third of the 
island and prevent bombings and 
other guerrilla activity springing 
from the bitterness of Greek-Cypriot 

tion. 

Ὑ point out that the northern 
one-third of the island still contains a 
two-to-one Greek-Cypriot majority — 
something of the order of 120,000 
Greek-Cypriots to 60,000 Turkish Cy- 
priots. 

While a continued Turkish presence 
may prompt a fairly rapid exit of 
intellectuals and the middle class, itis 
said, the great preponderance of 
peasants is tkely to stay put — a 
potential friendly base for any Greek- 
Cypriot guerrillas. 


Viable solution doubted 


‘The problems involved in any popu- 
παρὸν ee are expected here to 
monumental. ‘I put my money on 
the Turks having 8 very great deal of 
trouble," says one Western diplomat. 
“They'll need to be a good deal more 
subtle than they’ve been so far.” 


Taking the gloomy view, British 
Foreign Secretary James Callaghan 
forecast iast week that Turkish mili- 
tary victory would ‘‘merely mean the 
outbreak of sporadic guerrilla fight- 
ing. The Turks will get bogged down 
in the island.”’ 

Some sources here even doubt 
whether a federation of the Greek- 
Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot comm 
nities within an independent, sover- 
eign Cyprus state is any longer’a 
viable solution. 

They suggest that the longer Tur- 
ksh forces remain on the island the 
greater the temptation for Turkey to 
consider the northern part as Turkish 
soil. That, of course, spells partition, 
which is unacceptable to 
Greeks and Greek-Cypriots alike. 


Can one man, the Cyprus President, 
ever again speak for the island as a 
whole? they ask. And if not, who will 
authorize the continued presence of 
the United Nations buffer force? 


Perhaps the nearest to consensus 
that the two opposing viewpoints 
come to is to tentatively accept that in 
the long run a federation between two 
distinct areas on the island could 
prove a solution — but that the 
immediate future is filled with uncer- 
tainty and danger. 


« 


ΠΡ 


where the Cabinet's role will be highly 
upgraded. 

Thus, Cabinet members will be 
their own “managers” on programs 
or ideas they are working on with the 
President — instead of having to have 
the head of the Office of Management 
and Budget be the final ‘manager’ of 
whatever they are doing. 


Power will shrink 


Thus, the OMB will be shrunk in 
power, according to the plan. τὸ will 
be more like the old Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Domestic Councti also may or 
may not retain ita name. But its 
functions, too, will be diminished as 
the Cabinet members play enlarged 
roles in formulating, directing, and 
coordinating their own domestic pro- 
grams. 

Planners are making no reference, 
publicly, to the future of President 
Nixon's former chief of staff, who still 
remains in the Ford government. 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. is meeting 
regularly with Mr. Ford and proving 
of inestimabie assistance to the new 
President during this transition. 

As one Ford friend puts it: “ΑἹ Haig 
..» is such a valuable link between 
the two administrations and, particu- 
larly, between the two White 
Houses.” 


Different plan 

But, this friend insists — even while 
the President algo is insisting, publi- 
cly, that Mr, Haig will stay on 
indefinitely: ‘'. .. one of these days, 
within a few months, maybe earlier, 
the President will offer Mr. Hatg a 
nice plum, like an ambassadorship. 
And Mr. Haig will take it. And that 
will be that. . .. Someone else, prob- 
ably Donald Rumsfeld, or perhaps 
Rogers Morton, will be Mr. Ford's 
chief White House coordinator, an 


important job, but not a chief of staff | 


position." 


*Fewer US. poor 


Continued from Page 1 

The study — by the Conference 
Board, an independent; nonprofit 
business research organization — re- 
ports that most of the drop in the 
number of ‘poor’ came in the early 
and mid-1960's. 


For higher minimum wage 

Labor economists frequently cite 
the “poverty guideline” irrarguments 
for an even higher minimam wage. 
Even at the increased federal figure, 
$2.an hour, 8. fully employed worker 
will gross only $4.160 a year, they 
point out, below the poverty level fora 
family of four. 5 

One recent labor report noted that 
while “more than 2 million are 
officially below the poverty level,” 
citing a 1972 figure, “another 30 
tafilion te δὺ million are just barely 
above it.” 

Similarly, labor’s lobbyists on Capi- 
tol Hill argue strongly for evan higher 
Social security benefits because. they 
contend, those who must rely only on 
their monthly checks now are down. 
to, or near, the “poverty level.” 

Fabian Linden, director of con- 
sumer economics for the Conference 
Board and author of its analysis of the 
new profile of poverty, published this 
month, said, ‘The prevalence of pov- 
erty has contracted more glowly since 
1968 than it did earlier in the 60's.” 


Prices cut real income. 

The slowdown in the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth rate made it harder to 
cope with the problems af poverty, 
while ''steep price riseg , _ _-have cut 
the real income of broad segments of 


for improvement ts limited.” 


additional progress, since those It 
maining at the poverty level comp 
the hard core of the problem.” ΕΞ 
study found that ‘‘a grea ter pr ὍΡΟΙ 
tion of today's poor carmot partici 
in the nation's economic life. Tl 
are the infirm and, most. : 
women with children. in the oY 
‘go's, the heads of some two-thirds # 
all poverty families did some wort it 
at least some portion of the year. Now 
that portion is only about one-half 


Proportion of elderly deciines } 
Peace ae ΕΞ 
th blacks, j 
alg ae caste ook wen ¥ 
headed by women: : ᾿ ᾿ 
@ Although, the: proportion of FF 


social security benefits pave cla 
significantly, an estimated 2 
of those over 65 are still technical 
“poor” — a decline from 29 percent? 
19686. ae 
@ Nearly one-third of the country’s 
black population is classified an por 
with the proportion jumping Ὁ » 
percent for blacks over 65 and. 
percent for black- women over 66. . 
ὦ Children make up over igo 
cent of the nation’s r, 8 ΤΡ 
poo! β ls 


erty in families headed by women 
declined slightly in recent years. woh 
mumber of families row 19. mat 
larger — up 80 percent in the one 
seven years, to nearly 3.8 milllO®. oy 
out of every three families head 


incidence is high, the 
tions disturbing, and 
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designer. in the 123-year history of this unique sailing match, 
isteny the aluyenotaor eetie ~ an’ estimated $40 million. has been spent in. 
fivs. aluminum. The old-vs. the - quest of a cup. whose value was set at ap- 
anc a proximately $500 in 1851. Over the years, 

“six natioris — England, Scotiand, Ireland, 
‘Canada, France, and Austrafia — have 
‘raced . (δ. ihe trophy, a ‘27-inch 
pitcher weighing 135. ounces. But 
εἰ through.: 21. consecutive chal- 
‘lenges. ‘it .has’ remained. 
bolted iriside the doors οἵ - "ἢ 
_the NeW -York Yacht 
* “Club. In tact, Amer- 

- Ycan boats have 
“won: 36 of 64 to- 
tal. races.” 


of Newpart i ADH 78, takng Wh 


old port, and the. waterfront ἐφ᾿ once 
again crowded with men, machines, 
Seven well-heeled boats, . stream- 
ned 12-meter .yachts,.. have. de-. 
scended. on Newport to resume the - 
izt-year-old battle for. the America’s 


Cup. 

The. prize they will seek, the: most ‘ 
coveted in all of -big-beat yacliting, is 
an ornate mug that has rested inside 
the New York Yacht Club since 1870, 
when the schooner it was named for, 
the America, wrested it away from 14 - 
British. vessels’ in races held off the © 
ski English coast. Like 8. permanent ὧν 
"ῚΠῸ focture, itis aetually bolted δό a table: 
on in the club’s headquarters. aac 


The American. boats.are. curréntly © 
racing in the final trials to determine . . 
who the defender will be. That deci-* 


Bal, son αἴκ wat of 10 τόφρα sae 
eous, an all-new alumi- a 


ast challenger ᾿ 


“Top ome Intrepid (right) tacks to cover Courageous In recent race 


tials into a Courageous-Intrepid In other America’s Cup years, the keel design, and,.reportedly, the crew 
Australians could always been seen is more professional. 
around the docks and Newport night 

Blectric eyes spots, talking freely about their boat 

The Australians arrived in Newport Ὁ anyone who would listen. This time 5 nog spectators 


δὰ the end of June, about a month **’S different. : 
earlier than in 1970, when their Gretel If the Australians have been a Ped it is still Hghtly regarded. An 


-lost to Intrepid after defeating the puzzle, the French have been an even crewman explained just 
French for the right to challenge. bigger mystery. They did not arrive _ how lightly. 
dotphin’s mouth shspe at the base. ‘The Australians are confident, al- ° 12 Newport until July 25, more thana =*ans, began: Andrew. Cxisp, ‘we 
But when the boat arrived for the first ‘ int of cockiness. Their | Month after the others. could probably live with. But if we 
. weried of observation trials in mid. [20st τ tie Pane “America's Cup None af the other crews secmed to ὅν lost to the French in the trials we 
ap ΒΝ the best that it could muster 1019 doesn’t begin with “if,” but know much about the French bost, home allowed back in 
rather, “when.” and what's worse, none af them The Newport Chamber of Com- 
‘The head of the Aussie outfit is Alan Seemed to care much‘ about — merce estimates that some 50,000 
‘Bond, 8 walking conglomerate who - abe εἰν εςις performance 15 snectators will feed into their town of 
the S a in 5, 
: Chance quickly shuttled his craft nig egndominium develop ment in The France, put together by ball- ers onder Gallbig toa foster cacti: 
off for a drastic facelift, missing the western Australia for more than a point pen magnate Baron Bich, sailed tor boats that always sits outside the 
important July trials altogether. year before coming to Newport. like a prep-school trainmg boat in 24 .5-mile course thelr own World War 
When he finally brought Mariner — Bond created suspense with some of 1970. Crewmen fell overboard. The  II-style “Dunkirk invasion.”” 
back! té Newport earlier this month his early security measures — elec- French lost their way in a fog, and The Dunkirk characterization is 
for the: finals, Chance was entering tric eyes around the training camp, theyreturnedhomewithoutwinning@ accurate for another reason, too. At 
‘amounted to a new boat, with an ‘and reportedly, infrared detectors to singlerace. least according to one American 
. i crew, against two boats Protect his boat in the drawing board The new France is another Bich observer, ‘the British were success- 
that been going head-to-head for stage. creation, actually a wood-hmulled ful with their Dunkirk, and, we expect 
roa Dagny That seemed, to _ Bond’s method of operation has remodeling of the disastrous first another American victory at ours,” 
other skippers at least, toturnthe . puzzled some members of the press. boat. It has more refined sails,anew he smiled. 


- ible 

. Giver! the παῖ, which was orighelly 
‘painted bright orange, has been col- 
eed Ser: ‘The crew dresses in 


America’s op. 43ers isa maze. of ~ 
‘rivalries — some.apparent, others | 
brooding and simmering just below - 
deck. This year’s match isn’t just boat: ~ 
vs. boat, or nation vy: nation; or even 


τ ing the Ma Bell-ringing game. At least were the company budget. He writes 


catastrophe of vacation befalls and it’s 


- toolate: 


The No-Play-Boy comes into the 
affice Monday mornings ‘with the look 
on his face that other people wear 


once a day for the first week he finds an 
excuse to call the office. ‘Uh, Myrtle? 
That you? It’s me. =o 
everything's going OK. . . It is? 


᾿ passionate letters to the selectmen of a 


town he will inhabit only 94% more days, 
complaining about discriminatory 
regulations at the dump and the need 


‘ Melvin Friday afternoons on the way out. On”. or ipZ, tattle light at the intersection 
Play. sends’ Myrtle must be absolutely firm. here Uncle Barney's Lane crosses an 
Maddecks Pal να Ht iia same No-Play-Boy, of course, is looking for a ἀππαταοὰ dirt road 


‘just. @- couple of advance-warning’ Ὗ 
Ἀγτσρύστια το watt ἔστ, long Before the Rae 


‘The No-Play-Boy schisduies his vaca- 
tion early, then keeps postponing it for 
rather mystifying reasons. For ex- 
ample:'"The Old Farmer's Almanac 


gays the second week in November 15. 


going to be just terrific. this year.”" Or 


' even less convincing: ' “They can't 


: Cn fact, No-Play Boy has two Tttrs 
from the Personnel Department filed 


must take bis time off - piled up to: 
- nine weeks aver a period of two and 8 - 
half years — before néxt Christmas at 
the latest. Or else. . - - But what can ' 


chance to play the “O-Golly-I-guess- 
T'll-have-to-come-back-in” game. Re- 


cent case studies have been provided | 


by Walter Cronkite and Eric Sevareid 
among the newsmen who interrupted 


their vacations (with no visible reluc- ἢ 


tance) to cover the Great White House 
Soceemie: 
4+ & 4 
By the second week, ifno return from 


be found lying stiffty in a hammock, 
muttering through clenched -teeth: 
“This is the life!"’ Every night he sends 
another two or three postcards to the 


But by the fourth week No-Play-Boy 
is breaking down from sheer overplay. 
Stamping his feet on a white sand 
peach, shaking his fist at the flawless 
blue sky, he has arrived at the crisis 
where we first met him, babbling 


‘ gemicoberent phrases like: ‘‘Swim. 


Sunbathe. Bat a couple of croquet balls. 

I just can't go on this way, I tell you!” 
What can be done to correct the 

social injustice of cruel and inhuman 


᾿ Brveripover τας are ante ppation : overvacation? As with so many prob- 
ἊΝ fun as work? ” ‘time has at home in the pocket of his blue ara ay δ τη newpaper Aion lems nowadays, no panacea is in sight. 
. 2. :thmee weeks to 8 month. _seersucker jacket, warning him that he - enter his holiday-faking phase. He can Perhaps enlightened companies might 


begixi by rewarding their No-Play-Boys 
properly — allowing them one week 
less of vacation for each five years they 


_ work. The stockpile of No-Play-Boys’ 


μ office, ending with a happy face and uid 
parte ΕΝΟ apenas | with? Loss με wish rf - accumulated time off then would be 
: ene you were here.” The awful 
rca ΒΊΔΕΘ ΟΒΌΕΣῚ — the right tis, I Dy mi it. divided among those of us who don't 
overwork?) . ghare their problem but would sure be 


& 4 4 


When that-which-he-most-fears fi- 


aa ‘nally comes upon him, the No-Play-Boy 


goes torqugh another set of syndromes. 


Typlealty he begins Facation by play- 


The third week things improve, tem- 
porarily. No-Play-Boy takes to his 
vacation the only way he knows how — 
as a form of work. He “competes” in 
sailboat races and tennis tournaments, 
He “organizes” plenies. He concen- 
trates on trimming his golf score as if it 


willing to study it further — at our 
leisure. - 


A Monday and Thursday feature 
by the Monitor’s columnist-at- 
large. 
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Adventure shows motivate nonreaders 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


TV ‘turns kids on’ to ck 


By Michael L. Blim 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 
᾿ Philadelphia, 


“When a youngster who hasn't read 
a stitch in five years of schooling runs 
up to me and yells, ‘I want to lea 
how to read this,’ I know I've won!" 

So states Peter Sterling, a fifth- 
and sixth-grade teacher at the E. 
Washington Rhodes Middle School in 
North Philadelphia. Mr. Sterling has 
been winning a lot lately by ‘turning 
on” to the use of commercial tele- 
vision — that purported creator of 
nonreaders. He and his colleagues at 
Rhodes use scripts froma current tele- 
vision series and videotaped copies of 
the episodes to teach reading. And 
they are demonstrating that educa- 
tors can stimulate students to read by 
capitalizing on the popularity of com- 
mercial television. 

On the surface, what goes on in 
Peter Sterling’s classroom is not 
unlike what goes on in the children’s 
homes. They watch the latest adven- 
tures of “Kung Fu" or ‘The 
Rookies," and they react to what they 
see with a mixture of smiles, serious 


expressions, and sometimes bore- 
dom. 
Scripts in hand 


But at Rhodes the children's ex- 
perience with television is different 
from their passive pursuit of the tube 
at home. In the classroom, the young- 
sters are armed with the scripts of the 
episode they watch. They look down 
at the script and often lock ahead to 
see what wil] happen next in the 
events described by the words below 
them. 

And when the action stops on the 
screen, usually cut at a crucial spot in 
the episode by the teacher, the class- 
room action begins. Hands go up to 
answer questions or to beg to read 
aloud a favorite actor's part. Papers 
rustie in the room as the students try 
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to find answers in the script. Or they 
begin to grapple with the mini-lesson 
the teacher has prepared to link their 
thinking and reading to what they 
have seenon TV. 

“The beauty of this program,” 
Rhodes teacher Mrs. Ruby Bratcher 
says, “15 that the kids identify with 
the television characters and want to 
be 8 part of their world. After all, 
what boy wouldn't want to be able to 
read the part of Gale Sayers or Brian 
Piccolo in ‘Brian's Song’?" 

The program has been used 88 8 
supplement to the reguler reading 
instruction at Rhodes since March, 
1973. 


Copies donated 

It was made possible because over 
the past two years, the School District 
of Philadelphia persuaded com- 
mercial television producers to do- 
nate videotape master copies of their 
latest television shows along with the 
actual shooting scripts for each epi- 
sode. The district started with shows 
like ‘“‘Here’s Lucy," “Gilligan's Is- 
land,” and ““The Mod Squad."’ 

“Now, thanks to the television in- 
dustry.’ reports Michael McAndrew, 
inventor and school-district coordina- 
tor of the program, ‘‘our teachers can 
use TV Guide as their tape library." 

Mr. McAndrew and his co-Inventor, 
Bernard Solomon, had some trouble 
at first convincing the series’ produc- 
ers that they were not fooling around. 
“They thought we might be trying to 
make some money out of it,"" Mr. 
McAndrew says. ‘‘But when we told 
them that our experiments with epi- 
sodes we had dubbed ourselves were 
helping kids to read, they offered us 
anything we thought we could use.” 

Teachers say that the use of the 
television shows and seripts increases 
the motivation of their children to 
read. According to teacher Syivia 
Blackwell, ‘Children participate ac- 
tively in class who were silent before 
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or who seldom came to school at all. 
Now, they are eager to read, and 
many also take the initiative in 
devising their own study ῬΓΟΕΤΆΣΩΕ." ze: 


Individualized approach. © 

For her part, Mrs. Blackwell finds 
that the program helps her individ 
ualize her approach to teaching -read- 
ing — a necessity at Rhodes where 
classes include children whose read- 
ing achievements range from the first 
to eighth grade levels. ‘From tele- 
vision scripts, I can make up lessdns 
that will help the child who ts still 
working on vowel sounds or stimulate 
the child who can rewrite the script,” 
she explains. 

In the past year, Rhodes students 
have written, produced, and video- 
taped several of their own television 
shows based on characters from 
many of the popular series they have 
studied in class. 

Teachers also like the fact that the 
abundance of material available en- 
ables them to experiment. In re- 
sponse to some of the difficulties his 
children were having with lengthy 
scripts as well as for his own enjoy- 
ment, Mr. Sterling is using several 
commercials for products almed. at 
the children’s market. He finds the 
children interested and quite sophis- 
ticated in their analysis of aan 
appeais. 


Teachers motivated, too . 

Principal Jacob Hoffman is de- 
lUghted with the way the program 
motivates teachers as well as stu- 
dents. ‘‘Because of the nature of the 
Material,"' Mr. Hoffman says, ‘the 
instructional program is only limited 
by the imagination of the teacher. 
And it has given the staff a chance fo 
sharpen their own teaching styles. ee 

‘There is no substitute for good 
teaching,” Mr. Hoffman acknowl- 
edges. ‘But at the same time, this 
program doesn't require that the _ 
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If you. want a future. 
‘Television | 
or Theatre 


But four years of colfege is aut of the question. 
There's a logical solution. One solid year of profes-. 
sional experience. With the individual attention only 
an intimate schoo! can provide. 


At Leland Powers Schoot - 
of Radio, Television and 
Theatre we've been creat- 
ing futures for over 70 


in Radio, 


years. 
“To do is to know” 


10 Charlesgate East 


Street 
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School District of Philadelphia 


(as sotrmertarpuaeeas ais ρέει 
: potential. They’ say. in the: past year 
‘they “-have.. been. besieged - with 
-requests. for inforniation and assis- 
_ tance from over 2,000 schook ‘systems 


teacher have any special background 
or training. There’s nothing esoteric 
about television!”” 

Mr. Hoffman and his staff also. 
report widespread community appro- 
val for the use of commercial tele- - 
vision in the classroom. ‘‘Parentsare _- 


happy to see us do something with it,”" previous : : 
Me Drains says.” ee a eaad which piloted the 
project, gained more thi 2 


"may Ue having a pont affect on the 
overall hristructional ° Le 


Though it is not yet clear what . 
concrete effects the program has had : 


δι nd teonenocnd ape, today's tele- 
vision ‘program or néwseast can be- 
. conié tomorrow's fifth-grade reader: 
That’s what some Philadelphia teach- 
..@r8 believe. And they are finding that 
.| their’ audience: of raed young: 
sters agrees. δἰ 
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‘readers in response "tthe reasons our language should not ὁ "and demand it be learned. 


[ Ἢ Tesi ig nets tad Al respond ‘Mrs. an 
Mar ‘is, and is not, _ — TL Ghee twee -Moses Lake, rash 
Here ts. a’ sampling . cay “4 Σ΄ τὸ the education A et 
: as ἃ ΑΒ ἃ teacher of teachers of Engtish, 


ΤΣ ΟΡ Temecdvemion icc Ὁ. πεν Leouid not let Mr. Koin’s article go 
ἘῸΝ Children. are more-- : 
be tauet ἢ h and T Lameings’ ts peiboape the eat ki ; Wanswered. Ever since a certain 
than “mod” teachers may 
cause it is difficult to teach : 
gree some prospective ᾿ : 
no reason ΤΌΤ aban- complexities, language should be- teaching profession has struggled 
ἘΠ ὩΣ ΚΕΝ ΗΠῸΝ growing more clear and precise, not : with the quesion. ‘Why can’t every 
‘Mt is spoke, That, man, ἴδ, 0. “aveaber of Engiah speakanT do?" ; 
ἜΣ eee δος Citing ‘past authors. for" curreiit ta eae Gear ingen te 
᾿ Ἂς is 


goodness-for-alert 
tional - teachers, . secure. enough in 
᾿ their point of -view to: challenge in- 
creams bens στα 8 ῬΑΣῈ οἱ ϑὥιλοδς, 


a τοὺ τάξον γελθδι τ τ 


εἰ mediocrity as the ‘norm. An artiele in © thorough ἕν 

ἡ the’Texas Outlook {Sept., 2.1873) voices g training. in composition,. tainty not az a patch of weeds. - τα survives, and what doesn’t work or 
the same concern as ‘your writer:: ‘Tt: vocabulary, I was able to ‘The writer's, complaints add up toa. ‘isn’t useful, disappears. Some things opportunity for developing am ἐπ communication. Nuts-and-bolts 
the curriculum is not “exciting and - live secretary from the state of moral flabbiness in. our «in English have changed dramati- speaking and writing, through δοῦν: Imowledge of standard English is 


_-» teachers and pupils. This country was “cally since Chaucer’s time. Other ies in which children are speaking unquestionably relevant. Teachers 
. , Duilt on virile inculcation of the three -“ things, including the basic grammati- and writing, and not through endiess should teach first that which most 
- R's. But these basics appear to be = cal framework of ‘the language, drills for learning the names of parts children most need to know. 


# relevant to the pupi,-then ttmust be 7 siirt! 
ΠῚ revised, often. downward.” If- the 
apt’ an 


"more and more buried-in an ave- ‘* haven’t changed much at alt. But this of speech, or phrases and clauses, or Tiburon, Calif. Carle D. Claggett 
- lanche ‘of educational fringe benefits... ‘lack of change isn’t because some- through diagramming sentences they 
‘What is really needed is a rigorous . insisted certain rules be fol- will neveruse. ; BA Rh 
self-discipline of cultivating the five’ lowed. This system has been handed Fitchburg, Mass. -RobertS. Tapply το the education editor: 
ee ον _R’s: reading, ‘riting, ‘rithmetic, re- “down relatively intact through the , _Climicalprofessor = ‘To stay with it or not to stay with 
᾿ “| ‘gpeet, and responsibility. + | process of usage, not by some school English Education it. That’s what’s bugging me” (Ham- 
- a ae Old Lyme, Conn. ' Alfred Stevens —. system. ᾿ Fitchburg State College let). 

need not be a dry, un-- 2 κ΄ - Seago don’t make up theirown . = “Lemme be free er lemme be 

subject. It will come alive Tome education κάκ᾽ ““yules. They use the grammatical ουδὲ νῈ Ἂ dead” (Patrick Henry). 
by teachers: who recog- - We have already let too much ~ system of the language community ΤῸ the education editor bak “T dunno where I’m goan, but I'm 


-@ standard in-commu- indifference, carelessness, and Jazi- they happen to be brought up in. To American elementary language- on ma way" (Columbus). 
ects itself in the charac- , ness undermine our high standard of really change the language behavior arts education suffers from the au- “Δα croak agin fer ma pad, if I 
nation. A sloppiness in grammar. (ΟΣ large numbers of children, we tomobile syndrome: Never mindhow hadda"’ (Nathan Hale). 
» every day. But every educated person ally accompanied by a ‘We may have had too many rules would have to take them away from it works; just drive it. “Ya can't keep a good brother 
knows what constitutes boring répeti-- 5 iain dreas and in standards and too much irrelevancy in the good ᾿ their homes andneigtiborhoods, Grammar does matter. And that’s down, whatImean” (Jonah). 
are, tton, vulgarity, or obscenity.” ; a ἰς old days. But let's find a good, strong, Teachers spend their lives figuring not a classist, racist, or nationalist Enough said? 
oS It is surprising how many children - middle-of-the-road ‘position, teach if, .. ‘out ways to give children maximum statement. It’s a fact. of genuine Sundown,N.H. BryanL. Carpenter 
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πω BARTRAM IN FLORIDA 


Provides the opportunity of 
discovery for Girls in Grades 
5-12. Strong academic prepa- 
ration -in language, human- 
ities, mathematics and sci- 
ence. Music, Art, Dramatics, 
-Athletics. Fully accredited. 
Est. 1934. Write to: 


BRADFORD LAMSON, Headmaster 
BARTRAM SCHOOL, 2264 im Rd., Jacksonville, Fl. 32207 
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aa is. insurance against "future 
shock” — a way of life that hase’ 
changed at Leelanau. ᾿ 
. Lake’s still blue, sky clear and clean, 
. air fresh, trees green. There's growing 
‘space, thinking time: a positive affirma- 
tion of good — a way of life for youth in 


Now in G4ih year. Cosmopolitan 
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fashion 
Cosmetics: labels 
soon will tell all 


By Phyllis Feldkemp 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


ἃ New York 

In ‘The Ugly-Girl Papers," ἃ 19th- 
century compendium of beauty hints 
from a magazine then called ‘‘Har- 
per's Bazar," (sic) the weli- 
groomed woman of 1874 was coun: 
seled on the use of ammonia. 

“Tt is the most healthful and ef- 
ficient stimulus known for the hair 


and quickens its growth when nothing 
else will do so," the reader was 
informed. 


In other advice, she was told, ‘“The 
French have long used turpentine to 
efface the marks of age” but a 
mixture of olive oil and tar heated ina 
tin cup with boiling water was said to 
be decidedly better for chasing the 
wrinkles away. Whereas bathing 
baby with a solution of carbolic acid 
and rose water was believed to clear 
the little dear's skin and soothe 
mosquito bites as well. 

The unwary lady of 100 years ago 
who, followed such tips might find 
herself burned or scarred in the 
process. But at least she had an idea 
afterwards of what could caused the 
damage. 

‘Today controlled quantities of all 
these substances continue to be em- 
ployed to some extent or other in the 
manufacture of cosmetics and tol- 
letries — and dozens of more sophis- 
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ticated chemical compounds have 
been added. Responsible manufac- 
turers are careful to test out products 
before putting them on the market. 
This is a far cry from the 19th-century 
woman who was concocting her own 
home potions with measuring spoon 
and cup. 

But up to now, the present-day 
consumer has not known what Is in 
commercfal preparations she buys. 

Now, with the publication of the 
final, amended regulations on in- 
gredient labeling for cosmetics by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) — a ruling that has come to 
pass through repeated demands by 
consumer — the user will be 
privy to the contents of what she puts 
on her face, her hair, and her body. 

Whether it will please her to know 
she has bromo acid, titanium dioxide, 
and butyl stearate in her lipstick, for 
example, is moot. From what spokes- 
men for both the cosmetics industry 
and the FDA have to say, ingredient 
labeling will not be the boon to the 
consumer that permanent-care label- 
ing on clothes has proven to be. 


One year to comply 

Be that as it may, beginning this 
month, cosmetics-makers will have 
one year to meet FDA's requirements 
of listing ingredients on each product. 
The manufacturers are given a sec- 
ond year (until August, 1976) in which 
to dispose of stock packaged before 
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the 1975 deadline. 
Some manufacturers have already 


jumped the gun and are listing in- 


‘gredients. But they will have to 


realign their listings to conform to the 
new . 

A drawback of the regulation is that 
the listings will have little meaning to 
the layman. The consumer will be 


confronted with a maze of scientific 
names on every package. 

“A single chemical can have as 
many as 10 or 12 different names,’’ 
says Dr. Norman Estrin, vice-presi- 
dent for science of the Cosmetics, 
Tolletry, and Fragrance Association 
(CTFA), the organization which rep- 
resents 90 percent of the indusiry’s 


total sales volume. ‘“Ttwitl be nard for 
the lay person to datermine exact 
contents." . 


“To aid Wdentification hig office has 
ton hig οἱ ε δαὶ 


nary,” it sells for $18 hardbound ΟΥ̓ 
$22.50 paperback. Bat Dr, Estrin says 
it has little practical cation for 
the general reader and is intended for 


. Sgt 


dustry executives are. not exactly 


“It I say I'm not wid with joy at the 
prospect, it sounds "as if we had 
something to hide," says Carol Phit- 
lips, vice-president af Clinique, 8 
luxury line of products.” : 

- “Everybody's prepared to live with 

it, we have to lve with what the 
government requires, but I have to 
really wonder at the usefulness. 

“If we have a, Mpatick with 40 
ingredients and we. have to list them 
in one-sixteenth of an inch lettering on 
the primary contsiner — ἃ small box 
— how do we do it? Well; Σ᾿ πὶ standing 
back to see what's going to happen.” 


Nail polish, lip gloss, eyebrow pan- 


clig, and Magers ars κα 
other smnall-abre 
would not accommodate. a. 
list of contants. They may bg 
panied by hang tage or 
leafleta. Sal 2 ert 


plow te coven of some aes" 


style 


Teens ‘play 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Working at Opryland, U.S.A., is just 
about the closest you can get to 
playing for pay. 

That's what many of the 1,700 teen- 
agers who have summer jobs here 
say. 

Togged in colorful costumes keyed 
to the six entertainment areas in the 
three-year-old park, they make the 
fun happen for the more than 15,000 
guests who flock here on an average 
day. 

The teens sing and dance. They play 
musical instruments as primitive as 
the dulcimer or as modern as the 
Moog synthesizer. They tend animals 
— wild ones like mountain lions and 
tame ones like the deer, ducks, and 
pigs that the visiting youngsters enjoy 
feeding and petting. They do portraits 
on the spot. They operate games and 
rides or act as conductors and engi- 
neers on the Opryland railroad. 


‘It's never boring” 

They cavort as the much-photo- 
graphed Opryland characters, Deli- 
lah Dulcimer, Johnny Guitar, and the 


for pay’ at Opryland — 


others. As the broom and dustpan 
brigade, they keep the park imma- 
culately clean. And they smile, even 
after a long day, even in the rain, 
always cheerful and gracious hosts in 
the ‘‘home of American music.” 

“T love it.” “It’s never boring.’’ ‘T 
like meeting all the people.” That's 
what they say about their work. 

Jeff Salkin, an Ithaca College soph- 
omore from New York, is enthusiastic 
even in the drizzling rain. ‘I'm 
having one of the greatest times of my 
life? I wanted a job where I could 
meet people, and I wanted to see what 
Nashville was like. I love the place, 
and I have good talks with people 
from all around.” Fom his high perch 
atop the “Flume Zoom" he waved at 
tourists preparing for the splashy 
climax of the popular log ride. 

“I wouldn't want to work anywhere 
else,” declared Laurel Thomas, who 
has proved it by coming from San 
Francisco State University for three 
years in a row to spend her summers 
in Opryland’s Lost Dutchman Mine 
and on its railroad. 


Tour of Russia 

And Lynn Wright, who greets 
guests daily as Johnny Guitar, likes it 
so much that last summer he con- 


‘May | come home?’ 
Texas referral service 


links runaways, parents 


coming features 


HOW 
TO READ 
A LEASE 


Do you know what to look 
(and look out) for in a lease 
and in dealings with rental 
agents and landlords? Staff 
writer Jeff McCulloch has pre- 
pared practical quidelines to 
help you determine your rights 
and obligations as 8 renter, 
Consumer page. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 


VIKKI CARR, 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
CHAMPION 


Miss Carr, a singer praised’ 
around the worid, is dedicated 
to helping those of her heri- 
tage, the Mexican-Americans. 
interviewer Amy Lee reveals 
this little-known side of the 
popular singer and gives a 
vivid backstage glimpse of her 
exciting career. With photos. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 22 
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vinced his fiancee that they should be 
married in the park. Their attendants 
were the other Opryland characters, 
wearing boutonnieres on their cos- 
tumes in honor of the occasion. -_ 
The entertainers, 200 of them,-see 
their jobs as perhaps the show busi- 
ness break of a lifetime, since they’re 
playing in one of the centers of the 
music and recording industries. Seng- 
stress Sandi Burnett, an Opryland 


alumna, will be featured with Tee .- 


nessee Ernie Ford in a tour of the 
Soviet Union in September. A troupe 
of Opryland singers and dancers will 
also make the trip. 

“This is the biggest thing I’ve ever 
been a part of," said Arkansan Bill 
Phillips, a performer in Opryland’s 
widely applauded revue, ‘I Hear 


America Singing.” ‘‘When I first 


came, all I could say was ‘Wow!’ " 


Fast-paced shows 

Which is approximately what vis- 
itors say. They love the nine fast- 
paced live musical shows, the cleanli- 
ness, the fresh, wholesome atmo 
sphere, the friendly people who work 
here. 

And it’s the kids who are playing for 
pay who make it happen. 


By Jacqueline Schmeal 
‘Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Houston 

The runaway telephoned the mes- 
Sage to be given to her mother: “I'm 
alive. I will call if you will not try to 
trace me. I want to come home, but it 
depends on what you will do,” 

The message was relayed to the 
mother who replied, ‘We want her 
to come home and not he 
afraid. . . . We will not trace her.” 

The runaway called back to receive 
the message and to ask for help. She 
was referred to a social worker in the 
church in a north Texas town. The 
social worker found the runaway 
nearly starved. They spent the day 
together, and the rumeway finally- 
ealied her family and talked to them. 
She was sent home on a bus with 
money donated by the church. 

Another runaway telephoned the 
message: Can I come home? I'm 
pregnant."’ δ 

‘The mother, when called, answered 
back: “Tell her to come home no 
matter what. Tell her to call me. 
amide home. I'm not mad. Just come 


Message telephoned : 

Another runaway telephoned the 
message: “I want to come home but 
when I come home I want to be able ta 
talk. 1 don't want them [the parents} 
to walk out of the room, I love them. 
Are they ready to talk?” 

The father, upon the mes- 
sage, replied, ‘Yes, we're ready to 
talk any way you want. We'll be 
to have her come. We'll sit and 
usten.” : 

Hundreds of times a month similar 
stories unfold over the telephone of 
Operation: Peace of Mind here. Runa- 
ways have séen the card: Runaways! 
Your messages relayed to family 
(completely confidential). Cali 


“Peace of Mind’’ (free — no charge) 
1-800-231-6946. 

And the m come: ‘I’m alive 
and well.” “I’m doing OK. I’ve got a 
job making $8 an hour.” “I'm OK. 
Don’t worry about me, I may be home 
next month or so. But don’t look for 
me.” ‘'T love you. I’m OK. Everything 
is cool.”” “Can I come home?" 

Bridging the comrounication gaps 
between runaways and parents are 76 
volunteers — young and old — at 
Operation: Peace of Mind. The mes- 
sage Is telephoned to the parents. The 
parents can reply back. The runaway 
corre back to see what the parents 


Mass-slayings impact 
The operation, started last Septem- 
-ber, was begun on a trial basis sfter 


RUNAWAYS! 


YOUR MESSAGES RELAYED TO FAMILY 
(Completely Confidential) 
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; 
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In Texas ..-.... 
Out-of-State ...1-800-231-6946 ff 


Poster distributed In ἃ Texas community 


ribute to Country Music Hall of Fam 
‘Tim Hawkins (center) of Phoenix and Cincinnat! impersonates Roy Acuff, king of 
country music, in musical revne “My Country.” Donna Harrison (right) 
commutes daily from Bowling Green, Ky., to participate in the Opryland 


the discovery of mass slayings here 
last summer — many of the victims 


says — “peace of mind” —-fo parents 
of runaways by providing Ὁ, way for 
parentith 


them to inform their that they 


There have been over 8,000 calls 
from runaways to date. are ae 


just graduated from Texas Tach in 
sociology when the job was-created. 
“We refer the runaways tg agencies 


She observed that many of the calls .. 
come in about 6 p.m. when azunaway 
may need a place to spend the night. 
rent free. The volunteer on the.tele- - 
phone will refer the Tunaway to the . 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, or 8 
church in a small town. If the nma-- 
way wants to go home and: doem't 
have the money, she referg fiiem: to - 
Traveler's Aid in the pybiia” bus-: 


ers by teens 


" Mahi home?” ‘The. 
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parents havé called and_ 
child is now at home and we wast 
thank you.’ Or they'll call snd 


‘We got a letter fromour son.” -. 
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"ta that all? Would you 2st th 


Willie Stargell: 
Pirate treasure 


By Larry Eldridge 
rts writer of ἝΞ 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Willie Stargell’s. teammates once 
nicknamed him 
the kindly bear in the TV series and 
for the first. half of this season it 
looked as though he’s forgotten to 
come out of hibernation. 

At the end of June, Stargell was 
hitting .264 with only 11 home runs — 
not much for a man whose 125 homers 
in the last three years dwarf the totals 
of Henry Aaron, Reggie Jackson, 
Dick Allen, and every other slugger. 

But now at last Willie has gone on 
one of his famous rampages. And as 
far as the Pittsburgh Pirates are 
concerned it was worth waiting for. In 
the past month he has hit .400 and 
blasted homers with the old abandon, 
getting into the 20's and threatening to 
climb back to his accustomed place 
among the National League leaders. 


It’s hardly 8. coincidence that while 
Stargell was in the doldrums the 
Pirates were slumping too. At one 
point in mid-June, the pre-season 
East Division favorites were 14 
games below .500 and apparently out 
of the race. 


But as often happens when 8 big. 


man starts hitting, the team has now 
caught fire, climaxing a recent 22-9 
surge last week by poking its head 
above .500 for the first time all season. 
And in the strange NL Hast race 


“Gentle Ben’ after - 


. that’s all it took to get right up in 


contention. 

Stargell, $8, is now in his 12th 
season with the Pirates, and his 
slugging has been one of the big 
reasons for their success in recent 
years. Because of his slow start he 
almost certainly won't wind up with 
one of his better seasons statistically 
this time, but he says that’s the least 
of his worries as he tries to lead his 
team to its fourth division title in five 
years... 
few years ago 1 used to put 
reminders in my helmet about things 
like homers, RBI, and batting aver- 
age,” he says. ‘‘A reporter noticed 
once and asked me what’ it was. I 
thought it was between him and me, 
so I told him, but then the story went 
national and everybody ; made a big 
thing of it. 

“Now I never think about individual 
statistics any more until after the 
season is over. I may have certain 
goals at the beginning of the year, but 
1 don't make a big deal about them. 
And I keep them to niyself. 


Overshadowed by Clemente 
For years Stargell played in the 
shadow of Roberto Clemente, which 
undoubtedly prevented him from get- 
ting all the credit he deserved. After 
Clemente’s death last year the Pitts- 
burgh front office made him team 


captain.in hopes that he would take. 


over the role ¢ of leader, but that isn’t 


really Willie's thing. Like many big 
men, the 6ft., 2in., 228-pound Stargell 
15 8 quite, unassuming type rather 
than a leader of the Clemente or 
Frank Robinson mold. 

Willie can lead by his performance 
though, as he quickly proved last 
year. The Pirates looked disorganized 
and fell far behind as they tried to 
adjust to Clemente's absence, but 
paced by Stargell’s heavy hitting they 
reached first place and held it for 
much of September before losing out 
to the New York Mets’ closing surge. 

Stargell’s importance to the team 
has been obvious again this year, 28 
illustrated in last week’s three-game 
series with their frequent playoff foe, 
Cincimati. Willie hit a two-run homer 
and crashed into the wall making a 
sensational catch as the Pirates-won 
the first game 7-4. He had three hits as 
they romped to a 143 victory the 
following night. Then he went 0-for-4 


MYP has eluded him 

One honor which has always eluded 
Stargell is the MVP award, and if he’s 
a little bit miffed at this situation it's 
easy enough to see why. 

There are two schools of thought 
about the MVP — one that it should be 
for the best individual performance 
and the other that it should honor a 
player who leads his team to first 
place. The trouble in Stargeli’s case is 
that he’s been in each situation once 
and has lost out both times. 

In 1971 Willie’s 48 homers, 125 RBI 
and .295 batting average led Pitts- 
burgh to the pennant, but the voters 
went for an individual performance 
and chose Joe Torre of St. Louis (.368, 
24 homers, 125 RBI). 

Then last year when a similar 
contest developed between Stargell 
and Pete Rose — and when Willie’s 
.299 average, 44 homers, and 129 RBI 
looked like the better statistics — the 
same voters changed their ways and. 
favored the man whose team had won 


a championship. 

Stargell was quoted as ha’ τ made 
some bitter remarks at the £Mie, but 
now he says he's 5h wore 


about anything as vigue and unde- 
cipherable as MVP voting. 

“T know I had a good year last year, 
but I don't mow whether to be upset 
or not about not winning the MVP 
award,” he says. “If somebody will 
explain to me what goes into it, what 
is considered, then I'l! know what itis 
people say I’ve been robbed of. 

“T think other players would like to 


know, too. We have a system for 
everything else in this country — why 
not this?’’ 


in the finale and the Reds prevailed, 3- 
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Pittsburgh power train—Willie Stargell 


Fans face risks | in flying to Zaire to see fight 


By Mark Stevens 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The beat for the upcoming Septem- 
ber 24th Rumble-in-the-Jungle be- 
tween heavyweight champion George 
Foreman and challenger Muhammad 
All is getting louder — and more 
complicated. 


΄ 


George Foreman 


Although most native officials in 
Zaire are not too restless, this is 
understandable. Zaire (formerly the 
Belgian Congo) stands to pull in a 
sturdy profit, inthe tens of millions, 
frourthe onslaught of visitors. 

But from all indications, the accom- 
modations, the travel arrangements, 
the availability of food, the press 
facilities, seating capacity of the 


stadium and the ticket prices are 
about as certain as a warm spring 
rain in northern Greenland. 

It appears as if Ali and Foreman 
will be the only two men in Zaire 
during the week preceding the bout 
who will have firm reservations. 

Φ Although promoters expect 
more than 6,000 visitors, there are 
only 4,222 beds in Kinshasa University 


Muhammad Ali 


and only an additional 446 spaces in 
the first class hotels. 

For the rest, ‘‘villas'’ will be used. 
These are publicly owned houses that 
normally bold one family but will be 
used to accommodate 10 or 12 people. 

Φ Zairian officials say that there 
will be an adequate amount of food on 
hand, despite the fact: that large 
amounts of equipment to help process 
and serve the food is still on order. 

®@ Delivery is also expected shortly 
on 200 buses to help cart Americans 
and Europeans between the lodges, 
eating places, and the stadium. 


@ Festival in Zaire, the tour pack- 
ager (which includes round trip air- 
fare from New York and seven days 
in Zaire — where tourists are told to 
spend a minimum of $40 daily) is 
asking for somewhere between $2,300 
and $2,500 for the trip. (This is way 
above what it would cost a private 
eitizen, without benefit of the ‘‘tour,”* 
would pay — roughly $300 more. The 
tour packager must process 81} visas 
to Zaire, however, for the month of 
September.} 

Φ The airport has eight parking 
places for jets, and the fleet of 102 
rental cars have been booked for 
many months, not quite the capacity 
necessary to handle 5,000 visitors. 

But once there, and once the tourist 
is fea, and once he has a roof over his 
head, and once he has paid for it 811 — 
whatever the amount — the boxing 
fan still has to see the event. 

And even estimates vary on the 
number the stadium can hold. But 
whatever the amount, few fight en- 
thusiasts have ever watched a fight in 
an outdoor arena that holds upwards 
of 70,000 spectators. 

Of these, almost 2,000 are being 
designated “ringside,” and go for $250 
apiece. For $75 dollars less can 
purchase any of another set of 4,000 
seats, or for only $100 you can sit with 
8,000 (or so) others in the grandstand. 
If you are especially short of cash, 
however, you may join the bleacher 
crowd of 60,000 for 85 much money as 
It costs to buy a couple of box seats for 
& baseball game, including the hot 
dogs, $10. 

Don't count on a nice sunny day to 
view the game from these bleachers, 
though. The bout begins at 3 a.m. to 
ensure a larger audience for the 
closed circuit 10 p.m. crowd State- 
side. 

And ff it rains, Foreman and AH will 
be the only two with protection — 
except, perhaps, for the trainers 

tween rounds. 

if Zairians come out to see the fight 
in Greves, officials feel that they can 
find room for an additional 40,000. 
Somewhere. 


Legion’s ‘World Series’ 
stepping-stone to majors 


By Ed Rumill 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boseburg, Ore. 

Remember the days when everyone 
in town went to the playground of a 
Sunday afternoon to watch the local 
nine play a rival from down the road? 

It was always a spirited, orderly 
affair, and about the seventh Inning a 
couple of boys who were not playing 
would pass the hat among friends and 
neighbors, hoping for enough change 
to buy baseballs for the next game. 

If the home team lost, you blamed 
the umpire, and you replayed the 
crucial ninth while walking leisurely 
back home. 

This sort of small town sports 
camaraderie [5 a rarity now and It is, 
of course, a pity, for many potential 
major leaguers were spawned in 
these sandlot engagements. But the 
practice is not entirely lost, as folks in 
this thriving Oregon timber capital, 
just off Interstate 5, will attest this 
week. 


Major league incubator 

Roseburg is the site of the 1974 
American Legion World Series, that 
annual tournament bringing together 
the cream of the far flung, extremely 
well organized Legion amateur base- 
ball program. The champions of eight 
regional tourneys gather for the fi- 
nals, won & year ago at Lewiston, 
Idaho, by Puerto Rico Post No. 146. 
The World Series, as usual, is under 
the personal guidance of that man of 
je aie motion, George W. RuJon. 

begins on Aug. 22, 
and could run sp hong Hs after 
which a special committee selects one 
boy as the outstanding player of the 
tournament and another for a sports- 
manship award. 

Since many of these young players 
are 18 years of age, they often step 
into professional baseball almost im- 
mediately. The American and Na- 
tional Leagues are surprisingly well 
stocked with boys who played in this 
tournament. 

“There are several hundred Legion 
program graduates now active in the 
majors,” said Rulon, director of the 
program, who speaks of these tal- 
ented youngsters with the pride of 2 
father relating the accompHsnments 
of his son. ‘We're very proud of this, 
although it of course isn't our primary 
object. We only hope to help build the 
type of boy who will be a success 
wherever he goes after he leaves our 
program."" 

In recent years, in my annual 
attendance at these tournaments, 


boys have told me that they engaged 
in American Legion ball because they 
considered it a stepping stone to the 
majors. The same attitude prevailed 
when we asked current big leaguers 
how important Legion ball had been 
to their early development. 

“It's possible that I might never 
have reached the major leagues with- 
out my American Legion ex- 
perience,"" said Alvin Dark, manager 
of the Oakland Athletics. 

Prior to entering first a coaching, 
then a managing career, Dark was 
one of the finest infielders and com- 
petitors in baseball. 

“They didn’t have any high school 
baseball in Louisiana when I was 
growing up,"* Alvin pointed out. “50 if 
the Legion program hacn't been 
available, I'd have had to scramble to 
play the game — and probably 
wouldn't have played much. ButI was 
active for five years in the Legian 
program. 

“However, it wasn't just the ball 
games, It was the direction. The 
coach always emphasized teamwork 
and played down the individual ac- 
complishment. You were taught the 
importance of playing together. You 
also learned to accept defeat. Be- 
cause when somebody wins, some- 
body else always has to lose. These 
were lessons that helped me when I 
got into pro ball.”” 


‘Ithelped me grow up" 

Don Kessinger, the veteran short- 
stop of the Chicago Cubs, echoed most 
of Alvin Dark’s comments on the 
American Legion program. 

“We didn't have high school ball in 
my Arkansas town elther,"" Kessinger 
explained. ‘Legion bajl was the only 
outlet. But in my case, it prepared me 
for college ball. And looking back 
now, I'd say I learned much more in 
the Legion game than I did in college. 
The Legion got me at a more cruciai 
age. 

yway,'' Don added, “1 agree 
with Dark that I might not be here 
today if I hadn't had that Legion 
experience. It really helped me grow 
up.” 

Claude Osteen, now wearing the 
uniform of the Houston Asiros, is 
another booster of the Rulon pro- 
gram. 

“T’d not only recommend carticipa- 
tion, I'd urge τ," said the veteran 
lefthand pitcher. "Δ boy interested in 
pro baseball couldn't find a better 
conditioning program. It's very well 
run, by hand-picked personnel. They 
don’t let just anybody coach thelr 
teams, which can make a tremendous 
difference.’ 
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By Tony Vellela 


New York 

118 6:40 a.m. on a mid-June morn- 
ing. Striding briskly into the small 
room next to the ‘Today Show’ 
studio, a distinguished-locking Frank 
Blair nods a good morning to writer 
Doreen Chu, who presides efficiently 
and courteously over the waiting 
guests scheduled for that morning. 
Blair's not just arriving; he’s been in 
his NBC office upstairs for more than 
an hour. 

For 22 years, the Today program 
has brought the latest news to Amer- 
ica's breakfast audience. Four times 
each show, Blair delivers one of the 


Tetevision 


most widely-witnessed newscasts on 
television, and has been doing it since 
the premiere show. 

President Nixon’s due to iand in 
Cairo at approximately 7:50 a.m., 
New York time, and ‘‘Today" willrun 
the arrival live, via satellite. An extra 
hour's been tacked on to provide 
continuing live coverage of the event. 

The combination of recaicitrant 
signals and Presidential security, 
however, make it an uncertain day for 
the news segment. Blair must be 
ready at any moment to rewrite and 
redeliver fast-breaking news. 

“You have to understand the logis- 
tics of television,"’ he explains in his 
eminently distinguished voice. ‘Film 
has to be edited; videotapes have to 
be edited: audio tapes have to be 
edited. By edited. I mean they have to 
be put into a certain perspective in the 
time allowed that particular news 
item. Our correspondents have to be 
alerted. We do a lot of things out of 
Chicago, a lot of things out of Bur 
bank, California. Just arranging 811 
this. well, I tried to count up the 
people involved in getting me on the 
air, and including myself, I think 
there are ih ofus.” 

Throughout the morning, guests 
shuffle back and forth from the make- 
up department and agree to the 
disrupted scheduling prompted by the 
Nixon trip. 

Commercial breaks and film re- 
ports provide islands of minutes for 
Barbara Walters, Gene Shalit, and 
Biair to check new additions to their 
scripts, read morning newspapers, 
discuss upcoming segments, and if 
time allows, obtain a coffee refill. 

Looking back on his early days in 
this business as he settles into the 
leather swivel chair, always near the 
phone, Blair admits to having heroes. 
“T didn’t want to sound like them, but 
in my younger days I wanted to be 
like them. I always admired Lowell 


Thomas. From my early days in 
radio, I was a great admirer of Ed 
Murrow. Earl Godwin, a very dear 
friend of mine in Washington. I didn’t 
try to copy anybody or impersonate 
them.” 

He put in years of loca) radio 
reporting in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Seranton, Pennsylvania; and 
Washington, D.C., before he joined 
NBC-TV in 1850. Two years later he 
was tapped to do the "Today Show” 
news, from the capital, and in 1954 
moved with his wife and family to 
New York. 

A broad smile crosses his face as he 
recalls some advice-seeking young 
people. ‘Like some of the mail I get 
from young people, who are very 
eager and ambitious. It usually starts 
out something like: ‘I'm graduating 
from high school this year. How do I 
get a job Mke yours?’ It’s sort of 
funny. The answer is, I started in 
broadcasting in 1935, so if you're 
willing to hang around. . . of course, 
I've been in this job for 22 years. I've 
had some good jobs in broadcasting, 
some very low pay. When I first 
started out, I got paid $15 a week, in 
my home town of Charleston, and 1 
worked my fool head off, because I 
was eager and ambitious. I never 
wanted to leave the radio station. I 
stayed there all the time, and found 
things to do. That was in 1935, and 1 
got a raise to $25 a week, and with that 
vast sum of money, I decided to get 
married!'’ 


The way he spoke 

Did he have a problem at that time. 
being from the South, with people 
expecting him to change the way he 
spoke? 

“Well, Ihad to change it. I was born 
and raised in South Carolina, and 
most of my life was spent in Charies- 
ton, from the time I was an infant. I 
not only had the Southern ‘brogue,’ 
but the Charleston brogue, which is 
peculiar unto itself, because of the 
conglomerate population we had 
there, with French and English The 
manner of speaking in Charieston is 
similar, but not exactly like, the way 
a Jamaican would talk. So I had to 
overcome that, and the Southern 
drawl, and the Southern laziness. One 
thing wrong with Southerners’ speech 
is that they’re too lazy to use their 
speech facilities. They don’t use their 
lips; they don’t use their tongue. 

Biair tries to simplify the time 
elements involved in broadcasting a 
two-hour daily ‘‘Today" program: 
“It's complicated, but here's what 
happens: because of the different 
time zones, if they were to take our 
program live, we'd be on in California 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, which is 
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kind of ridiculous. In the Central Time 
Zone, they take our second hour, the 8 
to 9 hour In New York, live, having put 
our first hour on tape. They use our 
first hour as their second hour.” 

The explanation continues. “The 
Western states tape the whole thing, 
and they play it in sequence, 7 to 9. So 
in some places, it's three hours 
delayed by the time they see It. But it 
doesn’t make any difference, because 
those people are just getting up 
anyway, and they're seeing it for the 
first ime."’ 

One aspect of the show that's grown 
in popularity over the years is the 
national weather report. Blair recalls 
that “I didn’t do it in the beginning; 
Dave Garroway did. He did it witha 
blackboard and a piece of chalk, with 
a guy from the weather bureau tellmg 
him the weather, and Dave would 
draw the lines in, A guy named Jerry 
Fidler. He would tell old Dave, and 
Dave would stand there with 2 piece 
of chalk." 

Biair says the information came ‘to 
Garroway via a telephone hook-up 
from the weather station to an ear 
phone in Garroway's ear. “Ἐς ἃ say 
something like “There’s a cold front. 
starting in Minnesota, and it curves 
into Ohio, and it goes on down to the 
Gulf. And it's moving east.’ And this 
was the weather! Now we have a. 
professional meteorologist, and our 
weather maps are, I think, pretty 
good. Not that I assist in the prepara- 
tion of them. He and the graphic arts 
department do that.” 

The “Today” studio is smaller than 
one would imagine, operating gener- 
ally from an L-shaped area. The 
juncture of the"'L’ contains the cam- 
eras (three), the weatli-r and: >DeWws 
slide projection equipment, and the 
doors to the studio. Each arm of the 
“Li houses sets, one the familiar big 
and small desks for the hosts, -the 
other a partly carpeted area where 
special interviews and demonstra- 
tions take place. 

“Something a lot of people don't 
understand is that, unlike the printed 
news media, we can't add additional 
pages. The hands on the clock are our 
limitation. I'm allowed eight minutes 
each hour, three minutes each half 
hour, and it has to be confined to that, 
So there's a lot of stuff we have:to 
leave out, and we can't go inte great 
detail on others. I also feel that if'a 
news story justifies going into great 
detail, then that’s up to the other side 
of the program, to get that guest, and 
to get that story from him. But I can 
just skim the facts."" 

Creating the balance is much caster: 
than in the original Today days, when 
the show was considered primarily an 
entertainment program. It is now, 


Ἶ Frank Blair 


ἀδᾶ had bade for cisey eke: the’ 
proves of the NBC News depart- 
ment 
Blair concedes to no desire for ἃ 


return to on-the-spot reporting..“T've - 


graduated from that,” he states can: 
didly. 


“I liked it when I was younger. T ᾿ 
wouldn't want to do it now. I wouldn’t. .. 


hesitate to go out on a: news story, 


because I’ve been schooled for 40. 
years in what to look for, and so on; - 


but frankly, I do resent some of these 
reporters who intrude upon the pri:. 
vacy of people, who shove a micro- 
phone in people's faces, -and try to 


ὁ permanent professional the-. 2 
“throughout this count 


make them talk, whether they want to. ‘be 


or ποῖ. That I wouldn't be able to do. T 
wouldn't have the guts todo it. Τ᾿ ἃ still 


have to be courteous, and if I got the” 4 
story, all right. But how can you miss - 


a story if you're on a story? Fou're’ 
bound to get something."”” 


Honestnews _ 
This responsibility of presenting 


honest, clear news each weekday τ᾿ 
morning is especially highlighted. by. -. 


the fact thet the ‘Today Show’s” 
news segments are the only national 


netw#ytk news that many children see. 

Bl this important 85- 

pect of his . pat 
“They not see it in their homes, - 


but we've had a lot of mail. from 
schools, where the teacher or the 
principal will point out that the “To- 
day Show’ is must viewing for certain 
grades, and they'll be asked: ques- 


tions. Also, we've had some kind of . 


cute letters about some classes that 
put on their own ‘Today’ program, 
first thing in the morning. They’ll 
have someone as the newscaster, who 
is supposed to tell. the news, and 
someone else who tells about the 
weather, and they're supposed to get 
it from the ‘Today’ program. Maybé 


- does reach a lot of young people.” 


Panic and relief at England's Glyndebourne fest 


=4ncomparable Elisabeth Soderstrom. ἢ 


By J. W. Lambert 


London 
Glyndebourne, England’s quality 
opera-house. tucked under the wing of 
a big country house amid rolling hills 
60 miles south of London, got away to 
a poor start this year with a less than 
satisfactory production of Mozart's 
“Idomeneo.”” 
Such an event throws British opera- 
lovers into something of a panic, 
because this relatively remote and 


Music” 


expensive haunt of what Samuel 
Johnson called "an Exotick and Ir- 
rational Entertainment”’ is regarded 
as a pace-setter in terms of perfor- 
mance, new singers and operatic 
repertoire. 

The relief was great when first 
Peter Hall's 19723 production of ‘“The 


Marriage of Figaro," marred last 
year by an inadequate Count, Coun- 
tess, and Figaro, came into its own in 
the middie of this year's season, much 
strengthened by a young English 
Figaro, Thomas Allen, a splendid pair 
of Countesses, Kiri Te Kanawa from 
New Zealand and Helena Dose from 
Sweden, and a no less admirable pair 
of Counts, Hakan Hagagard, also 
from Sweden, and Michael Devlin 
from the U.S.A. Last year’s Susanna, 
leana Corubas, was enchanting; but 
this year’s. Evelyn Mandac from the 
Philippines, was hardly less so. 
Spirits rose again with the first ever 
English production of Richard 
Strauss‘s ‘Intermezzo.’ This ex- 
traordinary work, for which Strauss 
wrote his own libretto, is in fact a 
portrait of himself and his, to put it 
mildly, difficult wife Pauline, and is 
based on an actual episode early in 
their married life: She thought he was 
involved with a well-known Viennese 
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columns published dolly. 


courtesan, though he was not, and the 
most terrible scenes resulted — even 


Pauline Strauss was (and her hus- 
band loved her for it) shrewish, bossy, 
interfering, and in many people's 
eyes totally intolerable. 


First performance 

For the first performance in Dres- 
den in 1924 the designer, unbeknownst 
to the Strausses, copied the interior of 


“(already considered here as ὑπ΄ 
more upsetting than usual, that is, for . 


‘matched in Strauss's later and even 
finer ‘‘Capriccio”"); her silver voice 
ἃ golden presence project absolute 


> femininity without the least outward 
sign of artifice, Her husband, as. 


. Played by the young Dutch baritone 


;./Marco Bakker, fell short if at all only 


““4n being too handsome for stocky, 
"burly Strauss — but-then we no longer 


their house, and the singers were - 


made up to look as much as possible ~ 


like the composer and his wife. The ° - 


resulting opera was initially a suc- 
cess, then frowned upon on grounds of ἡ 


_ heed to stress the autobiographical 
elements of this work to enjoy its 


- Sparkling humanity. ῳ 
‘Alert conductor ; 


O° tas. natin’ tet φῇ φρο ρείοοανεν, 


bad taste, then dismissed as musi- alert and style-conscious conductor; 


cally of no importance. 


Glyndebourne's delicious produc- : 


and here again Glyndebourne is fortu- 


-nate In John Pritchard, who with the © 


tion has let us see that bad taste London Philharmonic Ofchestra, 


doesn't come into it, that though not _ 


everyone might be expected to accept. - 


it as such, 
to a mercurial and willful creature - 
needed. His musical portrait of her - 


“Intermezzo” is in facta - i 
tribute both affectionate and devoted . Laid out in two acts and eight scenes, ᾿ : 
[it requires 2 constant variation of - 

who was just what her husband dynamic range between the inter 
Iudes which separate the scenes, — 


-Glyndebourne’s regular players, 
splendidly knitted together the ‘com- 
plex strands of this volatile piece. 


spares nothing of her maddening ": -refiecting not so much the action as 


qualities yet generates a mi 


. the dominant mood of what comes. 


delight in her which might well - before and after, and varying in style 


persuade us to take a more generous from tempestuous to elegiac in the ~ 


view of human nature and puzzling: scenes themselves, the music swings’ 


human relationships. 


- between. the conversational and the © 


No doubt an unusually sensitive | . hilarious swoops of real kitsch wal- 


soprano is needed to personify such a 


“izes for a scene at a-danee in a 


woman; Glyndebourne had one in the . ὝΡΕΟΥΡΊΕΙΕΙ hotel. 


Crossword 


ACROSS 35. Rubs out 
i. Prevaricated 37. Pace 
5. School marks 38. Females. e.g 
11. Price μὲ 
12. Find 39. Portion 
13. inert 32. Myself 
33. Status 


15. Avenue (abbr.) 

16. Soab, as lax 

17. Dutch commune 

18. Chimpanzee 

19. Jr's dad {abbr.} 

|. Bravo! 

. Paradise 

22. Exist 

23. Sainte qabbr.) 

24. Ice cream holder 

|. Letter of the 
alphabet 

. Thanks! (Brit.) 

. Likely 

. Definite articte 

31. Make free 


τιν 3. State (fr.) 


"5. Move smoothly 


By Oliveros MeLloya : 


6. Wander . 

7. High card: 

8. District Attomey. 
ae Ἢ 


DOWN 
1. Dens - 
- 2. Within 


- ἃς Winter month 
᾿ς (abbr.) 10. Number é 
14. Distant (comb. ΄. 

. form) 2% 


. Fruit drink - 

. Mine product "ἢ 

. 24. Summer (τ) 

. Social insect 

. Spots 

- 24. Desert animal 
25. Musical drama: - 


27. Striped animat 

1 28.- Proficient 

|. 30. Woody plant 

31. Actress Moreno 
33. Greek letter 

34. Greek letter 

34. Teaspoon (abbr.) 
36. Public notice 


they'll do it for 15 minutes. Yes, it’ - 


9. Day's march’ ΓΝ 2. 


28. Game of strategy ; 


ures ‘vhieh “{tistrate- the - ἐπα 
᾿ forming artists’ economic status. 
rer bed! ‘Typical. average | wage. rates. 
estiri ates -were:. in: seer 
: - ‘opera, exclu e Metropo! 

of future costs, ‘the record to date . $119-9359); in symphony arches- 
tras: ($176-$399}; itr ballet: ($125- - 
$868); in modern dance ($136- 
$282). Such salaries rarely are for 
" “more than. part of a full-year. 


. Hére’ are some - 


throughout the 
United States now and their abun- 
lent to the forti- 


organiza, 


"grants, and government funds, no -. 
one: ‘contributes mioré tangibly to 
“the, deere Survival ot the per- 


‘known. that ᾿ 
‘a wealth of Host bot the στορίοσανο. Te, 


The first thing the aborigine does 
when planning 2 bark painting is-to . 
search for a suitable tree. ‘The tough 


when the sap is rising and the bark is 


supple. 

Tf one of two sample slivers of 
bark prove.satisfactory a horizcntal 
cut is made about one foot above the | 

and:another as far-above it 


ground 
ee ere eS eee 


cele joined by two vertical ones, and a 
few firm, evén pulls removes ee: 


today's aborigines do the job mucti ἢ 
more easily with with steel Bxes - 
knives.. re 


penal groty inrapeprnni 


ΓΗ 


prates : 
te παρα μερὶ mca center 
their. ‘tontinent?: Could it be 
that few'@ them know thé Rock's 
massive heauty and wouder — they 
have not ssen it slowing briluant req 
in the sumiet Hight? : 
True, anti! a hundred years ago, 
when ths explorer Gosue discovered 


_ Austratan governor, 

’ dering Aboriginal tribes knew ‘this 
.  emorrsous boulder. To them the 
’  Reck was a sacred place, a living 
sympol, a place of water, food, and 
share. They called it Uluru — shade 


Like a huge animal slumbering on 
the desert plain, Ayers Rock lies 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Pictures by Rarity ofthe ‘Australian News intormatign Service 
_» Bark painting from Arhem Land, Australia 


it, outer side.down, ‘for curing. The “Where yellow is accessible and red 
is not, the yellow can be burned until 
 itdeepens into red. ᾿ 


it and named it after the South ἡ 
only the wan-” 


Σ brates 


Bagkgrounds may be applied, lit- 
hand;. ἃ collection of dots 


‘comh';having eight or ten points. 
The paints themselves come from 


the soils... Ἢ 


The crude materials are ground 
* ‘between stones before being mixed 
with water. In some areas, the tribes 
_mix their ‘colors with the juice of 
native orchid bulbs, honey and wax 
οὗ wild-bees or the’ ala of certain 

-native bird's 8685. 


ῬΑ μαὶ on with a specially made ὃ 


- pletely different styles. The complex 


'! ‘Graditionally, paintings for ritual 


purposes have been executed to the 
chanting of sacred songs. Even the 
nonsacred are strongly 


influenced by the aborigines’ reli- | 


gious and cultural beliefs. 

The two bark paintings repro- 
duced here originate from widely 
separated areas and show com- 


painting comes from Arnhem Land, 
in the north of Australia. (As you 
look at it, bear in mind that bark 
are intended, very often, 
to be examined on the ground — that 
is, looked down on. Or they may be 
intended for the ceiling of.a shelter, 
that is, for looking up at.) The large 
kangaroo in the center is resting 
under a palm tree while the females 
around him keep guard. (Later, 
they'll sleep and he'll keep watch. ) 
The biggest birds are emus. They 
are feeding on muts of the dalpi palm 
whilst short-tailed goannas, wag- 
‘tails-and yams fill in the spaces 
between. Tracks of kangaroos and 
emus serve for borders and — puzzle 
— can you find the spider’s web? 
The painting of three water 
goannas comes from Groote Ey- 
landt, off the north coast of Austra- 
lia. The bars across the animais are 
typical of the Groote Eylandt style, 
which differs markedly from that of 
Arnhem Land. 


Ronald Vickers 


hundred miles, the driver’s hands 
shaking continuously as he guided 
our coach over the rutted roads. 
Lunch stops were made by some dry. 
creek bed where a few scrubby gum 
trees offered welcome shade, and we 
feasted on crisp salads and “‘billy’”’ 


’ tea. At length one afternoon we had 


our first glimpse of that majestic 
Rock rising grandly from the desert 


We made our camp about two 


_miles from‘ the Rock, our eyes 


turning toward it in satisfied wonder 
as we hammered in our tent pegs, 
and prepared for our evening meal. 


_ Wesaton our camp stools facing the 


a 17 
Nucolorvue Productions. Ply. Ltd. of Australla 


Ayers Rock, Australia 


The Monitor’s.daily religious article 


Don’t give up! 


Fortunately no one has to mere- 
ly sit back and hope for relief 
from crushing problems. He can 
do something abiai: it! 

A verse from the Bible (Psalm 
55:22) points out the first step. It 
counsels, ‘‘Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee.” 

Christ Jesus did this. Regard- 
less of what confronted hirn, he 
turned to God and found the right 
solution. 

- One example was the death of 
his friend Lazarus. To material 
appearances it was too late, com- 
Pletely without hope. Yet Jesus 


᾿ Jakie to szezescie, Ze we obliczu 


‘| przygniatajacego problemu nie po-_ 


trzebujemy siedzie¢ z zalozonymi re- 
kami i wyczekiwat pomocy. Kaidy z 
nas ma w takiej sytuacji pole do 
dzialania.. 

Werset w Biblii (Psalm 55:23) 
wskazuje nam pierwszy krok. Ra- 
wlrzué na Pana brzemie 
swoje, a On cie podtrzyma“. 

Tak wtaSnie postepowat Chry- 
“stus Jezus. Bez wzgledu na to, Ζ 
ezym sie spotykat, zwracat sie do 
Boga i majdowat wiagciwe rozwig- 
zanie. 

Jednym z praykiadéw byta Smieré 
jego przyjaciela Lazarza. Material- 
nie wygladato na to, “ze jest juz 
za péino, Ze potozenie jest zupel- 
nie beznadziejne. Jezus jednak nie 


‘poddat sie rozpaczy otoczenia. Za- 


kwestionowat Swiadectwo fizycz- 


'nych zmysidw i modlit ‘sie: ,,Ojeze, 


dziekuje ci, ze mnie wystuchal, A 
ja wiedzialem, Ze mnie zawsze 
wystuchujesz (Jan 11:41, 42). 

Przepeiniony wdziecznoscia Jezus 
uznat jednogé cziowieka z Bogiem, 
boska Prawda, Zyciem i Miloscia; 
.to wiasnie byla jego modlitwa prze- 
Swiadczenia, modlitwa duchowego 
zrozumienia, I Lazarz wyszedi z 
grobu zywy. 


Taka Swiatia, naukowa modlitwa 
i dzisiaj nie pozostaje bez odpowie- 
_dzi, Chrzeécijatiska Nauka‘ trzyma 
sie scifle nauk Chrystusa Jezusa. 
Ujawnia duchowe prawa, ktdre 
czynity mozliwymi uzdrowienia do- 
konywane przez Jezusa. Wskazuje 
ona kaZdemu szezeremu, mySlacemu 
poszukiwaczowi wolnoéci, jake moze 
dokonaé czegos konstruktywnego w 
zakresie swoich probleméw. 

Mary Baker Eddy, ktéra odkryla 


i zalozyla ChrzeScijaiske Nauke, 


I know daybreak 


[588] 


didn't give in to the despair of 
those around him. He challenged 
the testimony of the physical 
senses and prayed, ‘Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard 
me. And I knew that thou hearest 
me always” (John J1:41, 42). 


In gratefully acknowledging 
man’s unity with God, divine 
Truth, Life, and Love, Jesus’ 
prayer was the prayer of con- 
viction, of spiritual under- 
standing. And Lazarus emerged 
alive from the tomb. 


Such enlightened, 
prayer is being answered today. 


-Nie poddawa sie 


pisze w podreczniku Chrzescijan- 
skiej Nauki: ,,Czy nie jest to rodza- 
jem niewiary wierzyé, Ze tak wielka 
praca, jak praca Mesjasza, wyko- 
nana byla dia niego samego albo 
dla Boga, ktéry nie potrzebowal 
ezerp2é pomocy z przykiadu Jezusa, 
aby utrzymaé wieczng harmoni¢? 
Smiertelnicy Jjednak potrzebowali 
tej] pomocy i Jezus wskazat im 
droge” (,,Nauka i zdrowie z Kiu- 
ezem do Pisma Swietego", str. 494). 

Ἢ miare tego, jak czlowiek idzie 
za przykiedem Tease, z penym 
zrozumieniem zwraca sie do Boga, 
boskiego Umysiu i umaje Jegq-za- 
wsze obecna opieke, przekonuje sie, 
ze jego witasne trwodZliwe i ograni- 
cezone mySlenie zostaje zastapione 
uSwiadomieniem sobie prawdziwej 
natury cztowieka jako duchowego, 
doskonalego dziecka Boga, wszyst- 
kiego dobre. A wraz z tym uswia- 
domieniem przyjdzie wolnosé. 

Mrs. Eddy tak to wyjasnia w 
Nauce i zdrowiu (str. xi): ,,Fizyezne 
uzdrawianie ChrzeScijanskiej Nauki 
jest tak obecnie, jak za czaséw 
Jezusa, wynikiem dziatania boskiej 


‘Zasady, wobec ktérej grzech i cho- 


na w czyteiniech 
Ὁ. Carigon, Publisher's Agent, One Norway Strest. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 02115. 
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Nauki zwrocié 
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I know daybreak, I know sunrise, 
I wake in the morning by chance. 

I turn toward daybreak, I turn toward sunrise, 
to wake in the morning by choice. 

I go through daybreak, I go through sunrise, 
waking in the morning by chance. 

I cross into noon and I raise up my song, 
to wake into morning by choice. 

Ὁ I know daybreak, I know sunrise, 

they woke me this morning by chance. 

I'll know daybreak, over and over, 
when I wake in the morning by choice. 


Rock as we ate our supper. The full 
moon bathed it in silver moonlight 
as we set out after dimmer to walk to 
its base. There was no path, but we 


magnet, 
vast side and touched it. We heard 
the voices of others making the 
same trek In the moonlight, and here 
aud there a moving torch shone like 


a glowworm. 

I remember before I slept in my 
little. tent that night feeling the 
same quiet joy and deep satisfaction 
that came after my first visit to 


Norma Farber 


Before sunrise we were awake. 
Here was a whole precious day to 
explore, to walk, if we chose, the five 
and a haif miles around the Rock, to 
trace the legends and paintings of 
the Aboriginal people in the caves, to 
climb the Rock, It was pink 
and amber in the sun’s first light. 
The climb is steep and hazardous, 
and only for the determined and 
intrepid climber. It takes about one 
and a half hours to climb its 1,100 
feet. At the top there is a book to 
write your name in — surely to have 
one’s name there is a great honor, 
more than in any other visitors’ book 


. inthe world. 


It was near a cave at the Rock's 
base, that looked as though it had 
been carved out by a powerful wave: 


the wild. From a clump of spinifex 
near my feet it slithered away, red- 
brown as the desert, exciting, fright- 
ening yet beautiful. 

Not far from my home in southern 
England are the Mendip Hilis of 
Somerset. I know that when shelter- 


Barbara L. M. Baker 


scientific 


Monday, August 19, 1974 


Christian Science closely follows 
the teachings of Christ Jesus. It 
brings to light the spiritual laws 
that made Jesus’ healings pos- 
sible. It shows any sincere, 
thoughtful seeker for freedom 
how he can do something con- 
structive about his problems. 
Mary Baker Eddy, who dis- 
covered and founded Christian 
Science, writes in the textbook of 


. Christian Science: “15 it not a 


species of infidelity to believe 
that so great a work as the Mes- 
siah’s was done for himself or for 
God, who needed no help from 
Jesus’ example to preserve the 
eternal harmony? But mortals 
did need this help, and Jesus 
pointed the way for them” (‘‘Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures,”’ p. 494). 

As one follows Jesus’ example 
and turns intelligently to God, di- 
vine Mind, acknowledging His 
ever-present care, he will find his 
own fearful and limited thinking 
being replaced with the realiza- 
tion of man’s true nature as the 
spiritual, perfect child of Ged, all 
good. And with this realization 
will come freedom. 

As Mrs. Eddy explains in Sci- 
ence and Health (p. xi): ‘The 
physical healing of Christian Sci- 
ence results now, as in Jesus’ 
time, from the operation of divine 
Principle, before which sin and 
disease lose their reality in hu- 
man consciousness and disappear 
as naturally and as necessarily as 
darkness gives place to light and 
sin to reformation. Now, as then, 
these mighty works are not su- 
reine but supremely natu- 


Daily Bible verse 


Let not your heart be troubled 
. .. In my Father's house are 
many mansions . . . | go to pre-_ 
pare a place for you. — John 14: 


closeness 
of God’s 
family 


dren of God is to be drawn 
within the encircling love 
of our divine Parent. 

The Bible speaks of this 
bond of universal brother- 


ters of God. It tells us that 
God can help us in every 
2 : 
A fuller understanding of 
God is needed to reach to 
the core of every discord 
with a healing solution. A 
book that speaks of the 
all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms 
is Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures by 
Mary Baker Eddy. 


Science and Health shows 
the reader how to love in 
a manner that brings about. 
happy relationships, an 
honest affection for all man- 
kind, and a deeper love for 
God. 


A paperback copy can be 
yours by sending in this 
coupon to: ὁ 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

4-5 Grosvence Place. 8th Floor. 
London S.W. 1 


Piicse wand πὸ a papa aaes of 
Science and Health with Kev to _ 


Scriptures: 


County. 
Postal Code 


LJ My cheque for 96p enclosed as 
payment in full. 
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The Monitor's view 


Population and food 


As the United Nations’ World 
Population Conference gets under 
way in Bucharest today, we take 
note of two hopeful conclusions 
that have been reached by some of 
the most knowledgeable experts in 
the field: 

First, agriculturists say it is 
feasible with existing technology 
to produce enough food for 811 the 
world’s people for the next 30 
years, even if the highest popu- 
lation growth estimates were to 
hold. 

Second, demographers say that 
global planning and cooperation to 
assure this food supply could cre- 
ate exactly the kind of stabilizing 
conditions that are necessary to 
make family-planning efforts suc- 
ceed and bring the population 
level under control. 

These observations present the 
population conference and all of us 
with some fundamental ques- 
tions: 

Is the world faced with famine 
because there are too many 
people? Or is it because there is 
not enough common humanity — 
not enough sharing of all the ways 
and means of life and livelihood 
among these varied people? 

Some will say that both diag- 
noses are accurate and must be 
equally pursued — that a strong 
new birth-control drive should go 
hand in hand with a new push in 
agricultural development aid to 
those regions where starvation 
most threatens. 

But there is a critical difference 
in spirit between the two outlooks. 
And one or the other eventually 
seems bound to dominate and 
shape whatever practical pro- 
grams emerge at the Bucharest 
meeting, and again three months 
from now at the UN's World Food 
Conference in Rome (Nov. 5-16). 

Each day’s headlines add ur- 
gency to their deliberations, ac- 
centuating what is already well 
established — that a major, 
coordinated international effort 
has become essential and must 
begin now to prevent widespread 
starvation affecting nearly haif 
the world’s people, mostly in 
southern Asia and parts of Africa 
and South America. 

These are the regions hardest 
hit by new drought-producing 
weather patterns, by world in- 
flation, and by shortages of fertil- 
izer and oil. 

These also are the regions 
where, despite some lowering of 
birth rates, population continues 
to grow faster than anywhere else 
in the world. 

At first glance, this seems like 
an argument for emphasizing 
birth-control programs as the 
answer to food needs. 

But population experts closest 
to the problem are making obser- 
vations that change the picture in 
crucial ways. They point out that 


people anywhere will seldom limit 
their families until a basic social 
stability has been established ‘in 
terms of food supply, even-handed 
treatment by government, and a 
general sense of opportunity for 
betterment of their lives. 

Family planning comes more 
easily to people when they can feel 
that they themselves are part of a 
larger plan caring for the wider 
‘family of man."" 

In those countries of Asia, Af- 
rica, or Latin America where such 
stability has begun to be estab- 
lished, “‘birth rates tend to drop 
spontaneously, as they have in the 
advanced nations rf the West,” 
notes one UN study. 

These observations point 
strongly toward agricultural and 
other economic development aid 
as the prime tool for overcoming 
the famine threat — and as the 
necessary context for any efforts 
to slow down population growth. 

Until there is more sharing, 
there will always be ‘‘too many 
people.”’ 

We are assured that the sharing 
approach to world food needs is 
technologicaliy practical — but is 
it politically possible? Will the 
governments and peoples of the 
richer nations give their com- 
mitment to a long-term program 
requiring from them not only fi- 
nancial credit but allocations of 
grain (to a basic world ‘‘security”’ 
reserve) and of oil and fertilizer, 
for as long as those items are in 
short supply? 

Here is where the main ar- 
guments start to enter in. Govern- 
ment sources say the chief United 
States delegates to the World Pop- 
ulation Conference went to Buch- 
arest convinced that a major aid 
program is ‘'politically unrealis- 
tic’ because of the economic 
pinch the American people are 
feeling from inflation. 

Led by Cabinet member Caspar 
Weinberger, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the U.S. 
delegation is expected to take a 
hard line pushing birth-control as 
the answer to famine — a position 
that in earlier debates has taken 
on a “‘survival of the fittest’' tone 
and would abandon millions to 
hunger. 

It would be tragic if such a view 
were to prevail in the American 
Government. 

We urge President Ford and the 
rest of the new leadership that has 
so recently swept into office 
across the Western world to use 
the impetus given them to seize 
what may the last good opportu- 
nity in this century to launch anew 
world food program that can 
break the threat of famine. 

Surely the National Council of 
Churches is right in its rejection of 
“the cynicism that says nothing 
can be done and that the American 
people don’t care."' 


Ethiopia’s creeping revolution 


The latest phase in Ethiopia’s 
“creeping revolution’’ has iso- 
lated Emperor Haile Selassie and 
left him little more than a fig- 
urehead. Real power 15 now in the 
hands of the armed forces. 

The revolution began last Feb- 
ruary when the Army forced the 
Emperor to set up a new govern- 
ment pledged to introduce a con- 
stitutional monarchy and social 
and economic reforms. 

After that success the troops 
returned to their barracks. But by 
the end of June the young officers 
heading the revolutionary move- 
ment decided that the reforms 
were not coming fast enough and 
took action to speed them. 

Last month they dismissed 
Prime Minister Endalkachew Ma- 


Doing our duty 


By honoring Frank Wills with 
its Martin Luther King award, the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference reminds us all of the 
importance of care and alertness 
in our daily tasks. In this case a 
man doing his job knocked over 
the first domino in the epochal 
process of cleansing American 
government—for Mr. Wills was 
the Watergate guard who noticed 
the tell-tale tape on a lock and 
discovered the burglars. But such 
a dramatic outcome only empha- 
sizes the point that everyone hon- 
ors himself by honoring his duty. 


konnen and appointed diplomat 
Michael Imru to take his place. 
This time the Army did not return 
to barracks. It set itself up as a 
kind of watchdog over the govern- 
ment. 

Over the past weekend it abo- 
lished the Emperor’s crown coun- 
cil, court of justice and military 
committee and arrested his chief 
bodyguard. Up tilt now moderate 
elements in the armed forces ap- 
peared to be in control. They were 
careful to respect the deep loyalty 
to the Emperor felt by the vast 
majority of Ethiopians. But the 
latest moves could mean that 
more radical elements have come 
‘to the fore. The political situation 
is fraught with risks because of 
the divisions within the armed 
forces. Another danger is a show- 
down with the land barons and 
aristocrats who have escaped the 
Army’s dragnet, and some of 
whom have private armies behind 


them. 

For nearly half a century Haile 
Selassie has been the great unify- 
ing factor in Ethiopia. Now 
that his powers have been 
whittled down, the country is mov- 
ing shakily toward an uncertain 
new political era. As in Portugal 
and Thailand, where long-en- 
trenched authoritarian regimes 
have also been overturned, the 
question is whether the forces 
unleashed by the revolution can 
move forward constructively and 
the situation be sufficientiy stabi- 
lized to make a more democratic 
form of government viable. 


‘We've got 435 in the House, mn pone ae 
then 300 prominent names... ὁ} 


over 50 governors... 


Let's think 


“The simpler presidency | 


Some of us have thought, and have 
written, that one of the probleins in 
the recent constitutional crisis was 
that the Founding Fathers combined 
the offices of head of state and head of 
government. 

We have pointed out that a certain 
mystique surrounds the office of head 
of state. He (or she, one day) em- 
bodies the whole nation. We respect 
the function and the person. While the 
head of state is no monarch, he is 
First Citizen, his wife is called First 
Lady, and in the bad old days we used 
to call him Great White Father. τ' 

The head of government is strictly 
the politician. He comes to offide. 


whom we can all have intense feck 


ings. ae 
Concept questioned 


But the Founding Fathers com- 


bined the jobs. Hence, in part, the 
pain most of us felt when the Presi. 


dent was in trouble. We revere the ° 


office and we wanted to revere its’ 
occupant as head of state. 

Now, on the tube the other day, 
sharp-tongued J. K. Galbraith ques* 
tions the concept. He says the idea of. 
a glorified president has only grown 
up recently, chiefly since FDR, and. 
that it ought to be dis-established_- 


Indeed, he quipped that Mr. Nixon by -. 
his actions had dehydrated the presi-". 


dency. He advocated the return ta- 


Washington 
In one of those extremely private _ 
Sessions with reporters a highly im- 


portant and most influential govern-~ 


ment “‘source’’ was imparting his 
deepest and most agonizing thoughts: 
about the future of this country. This- 
informant said, in words that could’ 
well have shaken the nation had he- 
been identified as their author, thaf,. 
while he has full confidence in Mr-.. 
Ford, the President would have ἴδ. 
“come up with answers’ on inflation: 
‘very soon’’ or there would be wide-’ 
spread ‘‘turmoil."’ 

He gave Mr. Ford “just three: 


months" to come up with initiatives. 
that would lift the economy. Other 
wise, this man predicted, gloo 
there would be social unrest of vest 
and dangerous proportions. 
“In fact," he wentonashe looked ai 
ahead, ‘if. 


the possible hazards 
George Wallace were his old self, 
could be elected president. A dema- 
gogue couid be elected in this country” 
— inflation 15 so dangerous.” 

But this highly placed guest did not. 
leave us with only the darkest future... 


- to consider. Instead, he talked most’, 


approvingly and hopefully of Pred” 
dent Ford: 
simplicity about this man that is most 
delighttuL”’ And, specifically, on 
economic urgencies: ‘He knows how. 
little time he has to solve these. 
problems. And he is moving in 
dmely fashion." 


“background breakfast segsign . 
where the invisibiltty of the guest had ° 


been his condition lf he were to be able ". 


to speak out with full candor. 


But his words pointed up what is-- 


“There is certainly a’~ 


By Erwin D. Canham 


simple presidenta, like jonathan’ 


who would stand in line at the cafe: 


teria (here the centuries are a bit. 


confused) just as the rest of us should. 


On sober reflection, it seems ‘to me . 


there is a lot in the idea that we don’t 
need a glorified head of state, οὐ δὰ 


imperial presidency. We might even, 


as Professor Galbraith suggests, 


scrap the term First Lady. Certainly © 
we might mothball the fancy: uni- - 
forms and 10-foot trumpets in the 


White House. 


President Ford obviously favors a. 
simpler presidency. It is ‘his style. 


And his wife’s and children's. More- 
over, he might turn a lot of the 


ἢν geremonial tasks over to the vice- - 
president. That.official should take a - 5 


lot of time-consuming burden from 
the President's shoulders. He (or she). 
should do a lot of more important 


work, too. But the ceremonial is — 


mostly necessary. If the vice-presti- 


dent is a person of sufficient stature 


and ability he can be of immense help. 
Difference noted 


᾿ς ‘There is a difference, surely, be- . 
tween the power of the presidency and © 


its dignity or even its. grandeur. It is 


necessary not to confuse the person. 


with the office. And important: to 
remember that the function is essen- 
tally a political one, controversial, 
debatable, and humanly exercised. : 


Despite Professor Galbraith, Amer- - 
icans have always had a great degree 


By Godfrey Sperling dr. ἢ 


” emerging as the political wisdom. in 
this city: 

@ The new President will deter. 
mine in just the next few weeks 


“whether he will be a two and a half 
year President or whether (ashe now . 
indicates he wants to be) 8 six anid 6 
half year President. ; 


He must establish very quickly. and 
very visibly that he truly is taking 
command in this economic crisis. He 


‘must come up with ‘his own “‘an- ἢ 


swers."" He must make it clear to the 
public that he has such solutions and 


’ that he is putting them in effect. And, _ 
’ finally, and most important, the econ 


omy must begin to respond positively 


to his initiatives. The public must see : 


he is making progress on the economy 


and very soon. Perhaps the “source” 
has: 


was right. Perhaps the President 
only three months. 


But, very definitely, if Gerald Ford © 
has not demonstrated that he is, 
indeed, on top of the economy by 1976, Ξ 


he will heve reached the end of his 
road in the White House. 


@ But there is another political © 
alternative, and 1115 this. If President Ὁ 


Ford is able to show quite -con- 
clusively that. he is able to cope — 
with the economy, he becomes the 


Likely President through 1980 — be-“ 
yond which he cannot go because the 
tWvo‘term limitation counts any period. _ 
ee ΠρυΒο Βογοθά νυ. ; 
So much for what was said at αὐ δ ee 


economy back on a stabilized basis, ἢ 
we may very well see Republicans in 


the presidency for years to come, 


Ἢ, personally, discount the theory. - 


of respect £6: the afta, though tt tas 


terms anda bit'and a great world war 
‘Truman 


aided in the bulléxp.. Barry" 


morning a. 
he kept hist ble ἃ ‘ilterally) by 
his own βορὰ every night. Or’ 


his braid ee 
so re ver. 


that the pubHe will 


forget-that in 1972 Richard Nixon put- 


. ‘the July ¢ 
"Uncover Watergate?” Mr. Epstein * 
δ -’-amply proves that it wes the agencies 
_ of government itself, “the FBI, the | 
federal prosecutors, the grand juries, . 


ferreting: out the. Watergate 


ἊΣ raid this, 
journalism‘s role in Watergate has 
been completely smashed by Edward ἢ 


-Jay Epstein (no friend of Nixon) in 
“Did the Press 


‘veloped all the actual evidence and 


disclosures of: Watergate,” while the 
role of the media was to report what. 
was {oli to them bi these sources — . 2 


τ television have’ been as supine before 
_the phenomenon of Watergate as they 
ἫΝ were to the development of the justifi- 
ν᾽ Cation'for the war in Vienam. 
Newburgh, N.Y. - 
-. Britain and Suez’. 


ἧς To The Οὐείσδαι Science Monfior:. 


ΒΑ M. Larocea 


‘The Monitor has a full-page article 


Letters: ‘expressing’ readers’ 
iews are. welcome. Each re- 


et ae ee ahé 


᾿Ἐ τῚ oe eat: e-tieen bymipathetic,; & & 


get aS RON απὸ are 


by John ‘Cooley’ entitled: "United : 

’ States .heips. Egypt clear the Suez . 
“Canal.’’ In the whole of ‘this article’. 
> there is not a: word about British © oo 


